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ABSTRACT 

A literature review and telephone survey examined the 
following alternate methods for delivering vocational education 
services: mobile training laboratories, mobile training programs, 
training programs offered by educational institutions in business and 
industry facilities, and equipment loaned or supplied as a gift by 
business and industry for initial training, retraining, or upgrading 
of the work force. Of the 91 mobile training units known to have been 
in operation in 29 states, 50 were found to be operating at the time 
of the study. Generally, those surveyed considered mobile training 
units an economically sound and efficient means of using scarce 
educational resources. The main reasons given for discontinuing use 
of such facilities included wearing out of the trailers, loss of 
funding, difficulties in finding and keeping instructors, and lack of 
availability of power and other utilities in the location and form in 
which they were needed. Mobile facilities were credited with enabling 
vocational instructors to serve students who would not otherwise have 
been reached, developing positive public relations, allowing 
instructors to serve both public and private schools, exposing 
students to a greater variety of vocational programs, and encouraging 
additional support of vocational education by business and the 
community. (Appendixes to this report include abstracts of over 50 
ERIC documents and copies of 13 journal articles dealing with mobile 
training stations.) (MN) 
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REPORT ON RESEARCH IN 
ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF VOCATIONAL DELIVERY 



PROGRAM: 

In-residence program for the Professional Development of 
Postsecondary Occupational Educational Educators , sponsored by 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. Publishers and the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University 

PARTICIPANT: 

Raymond L. Harry, Vocational Program Coordinator, 
Washington State Board for Community College Education, 
:19 E. 7th Ave. Olympia, Wash. 98504 

RESEARCH GOAL: 

Determine alternate methods for delivering Vocational 
Education Services in occupational areas that are 
experiencing high equipment costs and rapidly changing 
technology. 
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Telephone contact was made initially to the office of the 
State Director of Vocational Education in thirty-seven selected 
states. The Director* s office referred the call to those 
individuals who were most knowledgeable in the areas of (a) 
mobil training laboratories or programs and (b) industry based 
training. 



FINDINGS 
Mobile Training Laboratories 

Twenty-three of the states that were contacted by telephone 
were known to have utilized mobile training laboratories in 
some capacity between 1956 and the present. The purpose of this 
telephone follow-up was to determine: (a) if the units were 
still in use; (b) if portable units were no longer in use, and 
why; (c) what were the most positive results or lasting 
influences that resulted from their use; (d) what were or are 
the major problem areas in the use of and/or the reasons for 
discontinuing use; and (e) new or additional mobile training 
units and their positive and/or negative results. 

The following sections report the responses to these 
questions. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 



OVERVIEW 

The literature was reviewed to detect historical data 
and case studies that would satisfy the research goal. The 
methods of program delivery included mobile training 
laboratories, mobile training programs, training programs 
offered by educational institutions in business and 
industry facilities, and equipment loaned or supplied by 
gift (in whole or part) by business or industry for initial 
training, retraining or upgrading of the work force. The 
literature refer ing to these instructional methods included 
all available journal articles and documentation listed in 
the ERIC files and all relevant publications on file at the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education and 
che libraries of The Ohio State University. 

Following the review and cataloging of the known data, 
further study was completed via telephone interviews with 
appropriate vocational education officers in selected 
states. The selection of states to survey was based on the 
states' known historical involvement with these innovative 
methods for vocational/technical program delivery. 
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Are the portable training unite still in use ? Of the 91 units 



known to have been in operation in 29 states, 50 were found to 
be operating at this time. Contact with some states was not 
possible because of change in personnel or nonresponse to 
telephone messages. 

Those units known to have been in use, at one time or the 
other, appear in the source list or descriptions in Appendix A. 



If portable training units were no longer in use, whv? A 
summary of comments relating to this question includes the 
following reasons: 



o Trailers worn out. Due to continuous movement from site to 
site over rough roads, the frames of the mobile training 
units suffered fatigue and the outside shell became warped. 

o Funding ran out. The units were made available through 
special funding, such as grants or legislative 
appropiation, and continued funding was not made available 
for ongoing use. 

o Instructors difficult to find or keep. This concern came 
from states where the distance from the base station or 
residence of the instructor to the site of instruction 
exceeds a practical commuting distance. This made it 
necessary for the instructor to live away from home for 
several nights a week. The result was usually a limited 
one-year commitment on the part of the instructor. The 
negative effects in this continuous turnover were the lack 
of ongoing improvement in the curriculum, as well as poor 
maintenance of the unit and its equipment. 




o Power and other utilities were not available at the time, 
in the right form or location. These concerns have been the 
most severe where power requirements were different than 
110 volt or 220 volt single-phase. At least one state, 
Nebraska, has solved this by mounting 28-foot-high poles, 
raised and lowered hydraulically, on a separate unit. This 
unit contains the transformers, service entrance, 
distribution service, and the wiring necessary to attach to 
the local high-voltage power sources to provide electric 
power to the mobile unit. At Great Oaks in Ohio, a small 
generator unit mounted on a trailer is towed behind the 
laboratory when commercial electrical power is not 
available. North Dakota has two large diesel generators 
mounted on trailers that may supply enough power to deliver 
the three-phase electricity needed for the welding 
laboratories, when commercial power sources are not 
available. 



What were the most positive results or lasting influences in 
the use of mobil training units? A summary of comments in this 
category include the following: 



o Serving students who would not have had the opportunity to 
be served without them. This comment came from states with 
a large rural population and small districts. Through the 
use of mobile training labs, students in some districts 
were served by vocational programs that could not 
financially support a permanent facility or obtain approval 
from the state for independent program operation. The 
reason for potential nonapproval by the state included the 
lack of enough students for continued support and the 
inability to obtain or maintain a certified instructor. 

o Positive public relations with business and industry. A 
very positive relationship has developed between business 
and industry and the educational institutions, due to the 
location of portable training laboratories on the business 
or industry site and the training of their employees. This 
training was, in most cases, correlated with the skills 
used in the workplace. Legislators in some states have 
viewed the use of portable training units, equipment, and 
programs as an efficient use of limited public funds. 
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Serves dual purpose as a classroom and a tool storage area. 
In the construction trades programs, these units are used 
as a portable classroom as well as a "construction shack" 
to store tools* plans, and some materials for the training 
projects. The projects, as identified by the states, 
included the building of residential facilities, the 
repair, remodeling, and construction of public buildings, 
as well as work on school district facilities. The real 
merit of this type of classroom is demonstrated on days 
when the weather is inclement and/or construction cannot 
proceed because of a lack of supplies or support services. 
Ml related subjects are taught in this classroom, making 
the program of instruction intensive, with correlated skill 
and related instruction all conducted at the same location. 

Ability to serve both public and private schools. Mobile 
training units are being used in locations that provide 
individuals with the service they both need and want. The 
locations in some states have been restricted to public 
school or business/industry sites. One state, Mew Jersey, 
has also located mobile training units at private schools 
on a regular basis. 

Exposure of students to a greater variety of vocational 
programs. If a district or educational entity is able to 
conduct and continue support of one to two ongoing 
vocational programs in fixed facilities, opportunities can 
be expanded to the geographic area through the use of 
portable training units. Additional programs that have 
fewer student requests or employment opportunities seem to 
be the best candidates for temporary locations in these 
entities. The number of programs that the individual 
student can choose from is limited only by the number of 
training programs available in the participant's geographic 
area. 

Increased business, industry, and community support. The 
use of state wide or regional advisory committees to advise 
the educators in the development, placement, and operation 
of mobile training units has resulted in a cooperative 
effort and positive continued support. These advisory 
committees have contributed equipment, supplies, and 
personnel. Composition of some committees has included the 
state's or area's leading authorities in the occupation. 
This has helped keep the programs current, efficient, and 
in tune with business and industry needs. 
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o Serving individuals in locations that would not otherwise 
have been served. People who live in rural locations who 
would otherwise have to commute some distance for 
educational services are provided the opportunity through 
portable units to attend classes in their own geographic 
area. It has been found that individuals are not as likely 
to take courses if they have to commute long distances. 

o Nonduplication of equipment or instructors. The efficiency 
of equipping one laboratory as opposed to several in the 
same instructional discipline means financial savings in 
both facilities and equipment. It is much more efficient to 
equip one good laboratory than several laboratories that 
are partially complete. The money spent on one mobile unit 
compared with capital facility construction is, in most 
cases, much less, especially if the capital facilities are 
pr og r am-spec i f i c . 



What are or were the major problem areas in the use of and/or 
the reasons for discontinued use of mobile training labs? A 
summary of comments in this area Include the following: 



o Units worn out. The major complaint in this area were that 
many of the trailers were built on mobile home chassis. 
These units when moved over rough roads, showed fatigue in 
the frames and wear and tear on the covering skin. 

o Could not keep an instructor. This concern came from states 
where the instructor was expected to travel with the mobile 
unit in large geographic areas or over the total state, 
thereby keeping the instructor away from home for extended 
periods of time. 

o Funding dried up. Units initiated from special funding 

sources were not able to be kept in operation because of a 
lack of ongoing resources dedicated for this purpose. 
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New Or Additional Mobile Training Units And 
Their Positive And/Or Negative Factors . 

The telephone survey showed that many new units have been 
developed and placed into operation. These units have been 
designed to serve programatic needs in occupations that (a) are 
developing or use newer technologies, (b) serve as support for 
economic development , and (c) respond to on-site business or 
industry training requirements. Newer units, in most cases, 
have been constructed to correct problem areas identified by 
previous users of mobile training units. Many of these newer 
units are constructed with the capability of changing the 
instructional program area without major modification. 

A brief overview of some of these new mobile training units 
is included in SECTION II. 

Mobile Training Programs or Programs 
With Equipment That Is Mobile 

Vocational/ technical programs show trends in sharing newer, 
sophisticated high technology or expensive equipment among 
training sites. This trend is supported by an increasing number 
of states. A limited number of individual cases are illustrated 
in SECTION III. 
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The reasons for increased support include the following: 



o Rapid changes in technology. Rapid changes in technology 
outdate equipment in shorter periods of tine. Sharing of 
equipment allows for maximum use by larger numbers of 
people. This process helps justify early replacement due to 
wear and tear rather than obsolescence. This also helps 
education keep current with the technological advance in 
business and industry. 

o Lower initial costs pe r school for equipment. The 
increasing costs for single training stations in new 
technology categories have made duplication of equipment at 
multiple sites impractical. The planned movement of 
specialized equipment for incorporation into regular 
instruction is indicated as good conservation of limited 
financial resourses. 

o Exposure to greater number of students;. By moving equipment 
from site to site, students at each location are given an 
opportunity to develop skills in specialised occupational 
areas. Most of the smaller schools or geographic regions 
would not be able to provide instruction in these 
specialties without a process of this type. 

0 E xposure by students to a larger variety of types and/or 
models of equipment. In some states, equipment manufactured 
by different firms, different models , or those using 
different operating principles are rotated. This rotation 
gives each student much broader experience and skill 
development than a single school with fixed equipment would 
provide. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Mobile training units, mobile training programs, and 
training conducted within business and industry sites appear to 
be an economically sound and efficient use of scarce 
educational resources. The trend in their use is growing In 
stated where economic development activities have created, at 
an increasing rate, a need for training in new or improved 
technologies. These technologies have brought with them the 
need for training in the use of relevant new or improved 
equipment and processes. This equipment and processes are 
usually very expensive and become outdated in a relatively 
short period of time. 

Vocational/technical education is being challenged by 
business and industry to teach the skills their employees and 
future hires need both today and in the future. The concerns 
expressed by advisory committees and others about the lack of 
currency in vocational/technical skills being taught in some 
programs need to be addressed. To address this issue, thorough 
studies are needed in each state to determine what are the 
current and projected worker supply and demand, by occupation. 
The results of these studies should contribute to a master plan 
that reflects a process for addressing any areas of deficiency 
in the supply of a trained work force. Both the planning 
process and the implementation must be accomplished in as short 
a time span as possible. 
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The planning and implementation should consider the use of 
mobile training units, mobile equipment, or use of the 
equipment and facilities of business and industry. This 
consideration should be made especially when new technologies 
first appear and training programs are being established. 

The selection of the media to be used in presenting the 
curriculum should consider the use of electronics. 
Telecommunications, videodisc or tape, and the variations being 
developed may be ways to alleviate some of the instructor 
travel problems identified in the use of mobile training 
programs and units. This is not to suggest that instructors 
should be eliminated, but rather thai tome of the actual 
classroom or laboratory contacts could be decreased. 

It is hoped that all vocational/technical programs 
developed in the new and emerging occupations have a competency 
based curriculum. The use of competency-based instructional 
curricula lends itself well to the limi*.ed number of work 
stations usually available in new technologies, due in most 
part to the high cost and limited supply of equipment. 
Competency-based curricula should have performance-based 
measurements as the method of testing and documenting the 
manipulative skills of the student. 
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SECTION II 



CASE STUDIES 
ON NEWLY IDENTIFIED 
MOBILE TRAINING UN.'TS 



IDENTIFIED BY 
TELEPHONE SURVEY 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORY 

Arkansas Department of Education 
Contact: Chuck Easely (501) 371-2165 

The secondary education system in the state of Arkansas 
operates a total of eight units that serve eight different 
schools in the state. The state is divided into two sections, 
separated by the Arkansas River. Pour units operate in the 
north and four in the south. These units are moved four times a 
year, so that each participating school has the opportunity to 
receive the four. specialties during the year. Units contain 
such programs as machine shop, refrigeration/airconditioning, 
electronics/electromechanical, auto mechanics, printing, health 
occupations, and two with carpentry (one north and one south of 
the river). 

The most satisfying and positive result of using these 
mobile units is the opportunity for the small school districts 
to participate in an approved trades and industry program. The 
opportunity would not be possible without the units because of 
financial constraints. It was noted that some consolidation of 
school districts in Arkansas may alter the usage of these units 
in the near future. 

Detailed information about these units may be obtained 
from Chuck Easely, Trades and Industry Education, Arkansas 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORY 
Statewide Postsecondary and Industry Education in Arkansas 
Contact: Chuck Easly (501) 371-2165 

The postsecondary vocational-technical system in Arkansas 
has the use of a Computerized Numerical Control (CNC) 
Laboratory for three to four weeks at a time. This unit is a 
12-foot by 60-foot trailer that contains a CNC lathe , personal 
computers , and classroom space that accommodates 12 to 16 
students at a time. 

The unit is financed by a combination of state and federal 
funds. The curriculum is lock-step at the present time and 
includes programming and operation of the CNC lathe, 
computer-assisted design, computer-assisted drafting, and soon 
to be added, CNC milling capabilities. 

The unit may be located at any site that contains the 
electrical power and air supply needed for operation. During 
its operation, it has been located at vocational-technical 
schools, industry, and at one trade show. The unit is moved by 
a commercial mover, with costs of moving being the obligation 
of the receiving host industry or school. While located at any 
site, industry has the opportunity to use the unit in the 
evening. High school students who receive the recommendation of 
their instructors are allowed access when the unit is in their 
area. 

Positive factors for use of the unit include the ability to 
serve many more students than would have been possible at a 
single location. The higher cost of purchasing equipment for 
several locations would have resulted in a decrease of services 
to other program areas. Another positive factor is reflected by 
the close cooperation of business, industry, and high schools 
in the operation of the unit. 

One negative factor was indicated. This was in the area of 
keeping the instructor away from home four to five nights a 
week for 50 weeks a year. It is desirable to have the same 
instructor travel with the unit, to keep operation efficient 
and the unit well-maintained. The host school or industry is 
responsible for paying the per-diem of the instructor, in 
addition to the moving costs. 

For further information, contact Chuck Easly, Trades and 
Industy Education, Arkansas Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 
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MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 
San Diego County 
Contact: Henry Pugh (619) 292-3600 



San Diego County Office of Education operates eight mobile 
training units serving an area of 4,255 square miles and a 
school population of 32,000 students. The units serve high 
schools, high school continuation facilities, and adults for 
the purpose of job seeking or preparatory skills as veil as 
advanced skills for the employed. Industry may contract for the 
use of the units during the off hours, provided that they 
travel to one of the school locations where the units are 
placed. The eight units are located one-half of the regular 
school year in a single location, than moved to another site. 
Some use is made of the units during the summer through special 
programs. Each unit has a maximum of 12 work stations* as 
controlled by county fire ordinance. 

The units are 60 feet long by 12 feet wide and built by a 
commercial contractor in New Jersey. Programs that are housed 
in the mobile units include: Air Conditioning/Refrigeration/ 
Heating and Solar, Banking Careers, Automotive Tuneup, 
Electricity /Electronics, Graphic Arts (complete with camera, 
presses, darkroom, and computer typsetter), Machine Shop, Small 
Engine/Motorcycle, and Word Processing. 

The units are moved from site to site by the Commercial 
Driver Training program operated by the school district. This 
method of moving has netted a considerable savings for the 
district over using a commercial mover. 

Several negative factors were identified and include (a) 
high cost of operation due to the low number of students that 
are able, by regulation, to be served; (b) costs for insurance, 
fuel for the moving of the units; (c) per-diem and travel costs 
for the instructor who travels, in most cases, with the unit to 
its various locations. 

Several positive factors were also identified. They 
include: (a) ability to serve students in outlying locations 

/£ at M W0 ? ld ? ot havt btwl •• rv « d without the mobile units, and 
(b) Making it possible for students in the rural locations to 
be able to have a variety of vocational programs to choose from 
during one of the mobile unit's visit to their area. A single 
program located at a single school site would not give the 
students the selection of programs or careers to choose from. 

Dr. Pugh recommends one major improvement if the program 
were to be developed for future implementation. In order to 
facilitate the use by more students in each class session, a 
classroom area adjacent to the mobile lab should be provided by 
the host institution. It is estimated that the number of 
student work stations could double to 24 through this 
improvement • 

* r further information, contact Henry pugh at the San 
Diego County Office of Education. 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORY 
Statewide Project in Connecticut 
Contact: David Mordaueki (203) 566-8563 

The Industrial Arts-Plastics on Wheels (PLOW) project is 
funded by the state of Connecticut to educate high school 
students in plastics. The mobile laboratory is a 26-foot motor 
home converted to a complete plastics lab. The mobile lab must 
be used in conjunction with an industrial arts facility so that 
workbench space can be provided to the students. The lab comes 
equipped with the machinery and supplies needed to provide all 
types of instruction in plastics work, including casting. The 
host to the industrial arts lab must have the necessary 
220-volt power and water hook-ups to make the mobile unit 
operable. 

The instructor stays with the mobile unit and provides the 
specialized plastics instruction. The instructor moves the lab 
from site to site and also serves as a teacher trainer in the 
plastics specialty to the host industrial arts teacher(s). 

The unit serves four locations and some 300 students each 
year. The students served by this unit would not have had the 
opportunity to obtain skills in this specialty if the unit had 
not been on location. David Mordauski of the state voc-ed 
department noted that as a result of the mobile unit, two 
specialty laboratories in plastics have been established at 
high schools to serve students on a regular basis. 

Close cooperation with the plastics industry through the 
continued use of an industrial advisory committee has been very 
beneficial. Several special adult classes have been conducted 
for employees of firms when the unit was located in their 
geographic area. This statewide committee gives the state and 
local educational representatives the continuing contact needed 
to keep the curriculum current. 

The unit was acquired through surplus sources and converted 
for educational use for about $12,000, with an additional 
$30,000 expended for equipment. The State Department of 
Education provides $35,000, annually for the unit's operation. 
This includes the instructor *s salary. 

Mr. Mordauski did identify one major problem area that, if 
he were to do it again, would be changed. This is in the 
design of the basic unit, which has serious size constraints. 
Bis recommendation would be to develop this program for use in 
a 60-foot trailer that could operate as a self-supporting 
facility. 

Further information can be obtained from Mr. David 
Mordauski, Connecticut Department of Vocational Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORY 
College of Southern Idaho 
Contact: Jerry Beck (208) 733-9554 

This college operates a 38-foot by 8-foot mobile training 
laboratory with 10 computer training stations. This unit 
operates in eight counties that cover a 200-mile circumference 
in this southeastern area of Idaho. The unit itself was built 
by a local v orse trailer manufacturer with the internal finish 
work completed by the college staff. It is a low-to-the-ground 
design with access for the handicapped, self-contained propane 
heat, air conditioning, and electric r<wer. The unit is moved 
from site to site by a one-ton truck that serves as the 
transportation for the instructor. 

The instructor is responsible for moving and setting up the 
unit in each location. The instructor is provided per-diem 
expenses when the daily commuting distance or circumstances 
Dak e8 it impractical to return to home base. The instructor is 
paid for a regular teacher load, with additional stipends for 
excess teaching loads. The unit was moved to 26 locations in 
the first 26 weeks of operation and served 245 people. The 
courses that were conducted included: introduction to 
computing, agriculture management, data base usage, and word 
processing. 

Costs of instruction for each site take into consideration 
the movement costs and the per-diem needed to cover the costs. 
The first 24 weeks of operation reflected the following costs: 



Instructor $8250.00 

Generator Operation $418.00 

Propane $82.00 

Moving $1168.00 

Lodging for Instructor $1150.00 

Meals for Instructor $768.00 

Extra Instruction (over normal load) $892.00 

Miscellaneous $850.00 



Considering that this period of time was during a very cold 
time of the yeat, the heating and power costs were very low. 

The unit has been located at a variety of sites, including 
supermarket parking lots, public-owned facility property, high 
schools, motels, and business/industry locations. Coursework 
has been provided to the general public, agriculture workers, 
and school districts. Business and industry has also been 
served on an individual employee basis, and customized training 
has been provided for blocks of industry. 

The decision was made to build this unit to be pulled by a 
one-ton truck with a fifth wheel hitch for several reasons: (a) 
the licenses and permits required by a large truck tractor were 
much greater than for the one-ton truck; (b) the one-ton truck 
could double as the instructor's transportation, eliminating 
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the need for a separate vehicle for instructor commuting or 
local travel; (c) the low-to-the-ground profile allowed access 
by the handicapped, made easy by a ramp extending the full 
length of the unit's back; and (d) the unit was designed as an 
educational laboratory and was not a retrofit of a mobile home 
or a truck trailer. 

The unit was originally equipped with 10 Digital Rainbow 
model 100 computers, and is now being equipped with IBM and 
IBM-compatible microcomputers. This standard is what the 
business and industry community is using for its own 
operations. The change in the type of computers in the mobile 
unit is being made to serve these users, as well as to provide 
new trainees with the "local standard." 

Jerry Beck at Southern Idaho College makes one strong 
statement: "A full-time person must be assigned to the unit 
with the responsibility of seeing that the unit is moved to the 
various sites and instruction provided in accordance with the 
planned schedule." Southern Idaho College administrators feel 
that the unit is helping meet the needs of the state by serving 
the rural area. Local legislators have visited the unit when it 
has been located in their area. It was also taken to the state 
capitol at Boise for a legislative demonstration. 

Further information can be obtained from Jerry Beck, 
College of Southern Idaho, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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College of Southern Idaho 
Mobile Computer Van Exterior 




College of Southern Idaho 
Mobile Computer Van Interior 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORY 
Statewide Project in Indiana 
Contact: Noel Brown (317) 232-1816 

Secondary programs in Building and Construction Trades are 
operated in various locations throughout the state of Indiana. 
The Building Trades program includes skill training in the 
construction of concrete forms , pouring of foundations and 
walls, concrete finishing, framing, bricklaying, general 
carpentry work, plumbing, electrical, drywall installation and 
finishing, and roofing. The types of skills taught may vary 
with the construction project. This program is conducted 
on-site with the assistance of a mobile classroom and 
laboratory unit. The unit is a mobile home shell that serves as 
a construction "shack," classroom, and storage area for 
instructional materials and tools. The facility also serves as 
the office for the instructor. External power and water must be 
provided to the unit. 

Training projects vary from the construction of homes for 
private occupancy to the building of additions or remodeling of 
public buildings or echo is. 

Further information can be obtained from Noel Brown, 
Indiana Department of Vocational Education, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORY 
Southern Illinois 
Contact: Grace Duff (618) 833-4202 

The five aouthern counties of Illinois between the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers are served by a mobile computer laboratory 
that is housed in a 26-foot motor home. This geographic area 
consists of 2 school districts and 12 high schools. The 
training is provided to students in the R-adult range. Uses 
include (during the regular school year) the delivery of 
educational services to two major groups: (a) teachers and 
staff of host schools desirous of inservice education, and (b) 
adults and specific groups identified by the local community. 
During the summer , the mobile lab is used as a career guidance 
laboratory for JTPA students, using one of three different 
software packages. This service provides this target group with 
information it needs to assist participants in making the best 
choices among possible training programs, as well as with 
resume writing and job search. 

The unit is located at any one site for one to two days at 
a time, as identified by the needs of the host school. The unit 
is in its third year of operation and is moved from site to 
site by the instructor, who dedicates only part of the time to 
this instructional activity. The curriculum used is competency 
based and is centered around 10 computer work stations. These 
stations use a variety of equipment manufactures, including 
Apple, Radio Shack, and Commodore. Electrical power is supplied 
by either the unit's self-contained generator or external plug 
in. 

For further information, contact Grace Duff, Pamms, 
Illinois. 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORIES 
State-wide in North Dakota 
Contact: John La r sen (701) 671-2181 
or Charles Losh (701) 224-3183 

The continuing education and trades divisions of the North 
Dakota Sate School of Science in cooperation with the North 
Dakota State Board for Vocational Education operate 6 
vocational/technical programs in mobile training laboratories 
throughout the state. The programs include auto mechanics, 
diesel mechanics, machinist, as well as welding (construction, 
production and repair). One additional unit, that houses a high 
technology laboratory, is moved around the state, primarily at 
secondary schools. Its purpose is to showcase the high-tech 
world to those who would not otherwise get the oportunity. 

The units in the trade areas are available for use in 
locations where welding training is not available, or in 
locations where existing training facilities cannot meet the 
demands for /training. One unit, the welding lab, includes 
beveling equipment, automatic cutting torches, approved aws 
guided bend testing equipment, a power shear, and essential 
support equipment needed to provide for proper instruction. 
This unit is air conditioned, electrically heated, and vented. 
Minimum time this unit is used at one site is four weeks. 

The high tech mobile laboratory is a self propelled, self 
contained unit, housed in a 16-foot retrofitted van body. 
Retrofitting includes insulation, wiring, air conditioning, 
paneling, flooring, baseboard heating, ceiling, lights, and 
mounts for equipment. The van is mounted on a late model truck 
chassis and is not a part of a tractor trailer rig. John Larsen 
states that, "this would be quite feasible but more expensive 
unless the tractor was already available or moving arrangements 
were already in place." 

There are five student workstations in the van. They are: 
(a) Rhino XR-2 robotics station, (b) CNC training station 
(lathe, tooling accessary holder, 12"video monitor, electronic 
motor controller cartridge and 64K microcomputer), (c) computer 
assisted drafting, (d) laser demonstration system, and (e) 
photovoltaic kit with 4 silicon cells and metering system. 
Charles Losh, North Dakota Board for Vocational Education, 
recommends that "consideration should be given to substituting 
a fiber optics trainer for the photovoltaic unit to reflect the 
recent interest in the use of fiber optics". This unit is 
parked for two to four weeks at each site. The goal is to visit 
about 20 schools each year. 

Purther information can be obtained from John Larsen, North 
Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, North Dakota or 
Charles Losh, North Dakota department of Vocational Education, 
Bismark, North Dakota. 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORIES 
Regional units in Middlesex County, New Jersey 
Contact: Henry Zanzalari (201) 257-3300 

Pour units are being operated and used by the Middlesex 
County Department of Education. The units were allocated to 
Middlesex by the state of New Jersey when the courts determined 
that the State Department of Education could not conduct 
education programs in the local school districts. Originally, 
eight units were operated by the state. Pou" each were awarded 
to Middlesex and Camden City Vocational School. 

The Middlesex units have been in operation for the past 
eight years, serving up to 1200 students in 25 county school 
districts. The units are placed in both public and private 
schools, at no cost to the host school. Of the four units, two 
are now in permanent locations at a youth corrections facility. 
The other two are moved once a month to various locations 
within the county. Between the two remaining mobile and the two 
fixed units, about 700 students are being served. 

Types of programs that have been offered during the past 
years include small engine repair, plastics, vocational skill 
assessment, and office occupations. All of the units serve 
between 15 and 20 students per class session. Instructors serve 
with the same unit through all of the locations and maintain 
the curriculum used in the program they teach. The units were 
moved, until recently, by a county-owned diesel truck tractor. 
This has since been retired and relocation is now contracted to 
private carriers. 

The most significant positive benefits demonstrated over 
the years by these units are the ability to serve students in 
small districts that are not able to provide vocational 
education services in their own facilities, and the ability to 
serve nonpublic schools with equal services in vocational 
education that would not otherwise be available. A side benefit 
has been the positive public relations, as reflected in general 
public reactions to the schools. The public sees these mobile 
laboratories as a way of delivering vocational education to 
their community without expenditure of funds for permanent 
facilities and services that, in general, would not have been 
available by any other process. 

The factors that have reflected some concerns include: the 
expense in moving and the insurance that is necessary; physical 
damage when parked in urban areas where security has not been 
provided; and the demand that has exceeded availability for the 
units themselves. 

Por further information, contact Henry Zanzalari, 
ruperintendant, Middlesex County Vocational School, New Jersey. 
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BUSINESS/INDUSTRY/EDUCATION TRAINING 
Statewide in New Jersey 
Contacts: See each entry below 



McDonalds 

On two different occasions, Distributive Education 
instructors have participated as employee trainees by being 
exposed to the competency-based instruction program in fast 
food preparation and sales at McDonalds local restaurants. Many 
of these instructors were trained by their former students. The 
experience fulfilled two purposes: (a) it familiarized the 
faculty with McDonalds* competency-based training program, work 
ethics and management practices* and (b) it provided career 
awareness for the instructors on the career opportunities 
available in the fast food industry, including management 
careers that show how this type of employment may provide a 
career and not just a quick pass-through job. 

For further information, contact Mel Schwartz, New Jersey 
State Distributive Education, (609) 292-6575. 



Department store Inservice for Instructors 

A special program was sponsored by a major department store 
to provide inservice professional improvement opportunities to 
Distributive Education instructors. The program gave the 
instructors skill in the use of inventory control cash 
registers. This skill was taken back to the classroom, where 
students were trained for jobs in this new technology. 

Por further information, contact Richard Vangulic, New 
Jersey Trades and Industrial Education Department, (609) 
292-6565. 
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Drafting 



With eight computer-assisted drafting stations, students in 
the high school program at Hunterdon Central High School were 
trained for jobs in local businesses and industries through a 
custom-designed program with the EXXOH corporation. The program 
is extended to adults four evenings per week and each Saturday. 
Both the high school and adult programs are tied to the needs 
of EXXON Corporation and various other small businesses in the 
Flennington, New Jersey, area. 

For further information, contact Michael Graycar, (201) 
782-5787. 



Computer Repair 

Mercer County Community College is conducting a computer 
repair program in cooperation with U.S. Steel for displaced 
workers. The program uses funding from both the JTPA and 
federal Vocational Education appreciations. As the workers are 
displaced from jobs at U.S. Steel, they are trained to enter a 
new occupation as computer repair technicians. 

For further information, contact Robert Terrano, (609) 
586-4800. 



Maintenance Mechanic 

Ocean County Vocational School has been working with PACO 
in a program that trains mechanics to perform maintenance and 
repair on machinery used in assembly-line manufacturing. The 
program started as a customized training program. It uses the 
vocational school for the classroom portion of the training and 
the manufacturer* 8 site as the laboratory. The program has been 
expanded recently to many other industries that wanted in on 
the action. 

For further information, contact Tom Rivers, (201) 240-6414. 
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Automotive Repair Technician 

A joint effort between Bergen County Vocational School and 
the Bergen County Community College has resulted in a "2+2" 
project to train Automotive Repair Technicians. This 
competency-based program provides for the training of new auto 
repair technicians, as well as the retraining of those who are 
presently working in the industry. Three major course areas are 
taught. They are: Computer Command Controls, Fuel Injection , 
and Emissions Control. Instruction is provided in the diagnosis 
and repair of all najor domestic and foreign automobiles. 
Adults, high school students, and college students may 
participate in the same program, with each competency recorded 
when completed. This record of completions may be used by the 
students as credit toward a certificate or associate degree at 
Bergen County Community College. Both training institutions 
work closely in this vocational program to provide articulation. 

For further information, contact Susan Mullin, 
(201)343-6000. 



Automotive Emissions Certification 

New Jersey has a required certification of automotive 
emissions control inspection and repair technicians. In a 
program developed by the state in cooperation with the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, training is provided for 
inspection and repair personnel. This training is provided 
statewide in all county vocational schools. The completion of 
the training is mandatory for at least one employee before a 
facility can be designated as an auto emissions inspection and 
repair station. 

For further information, contact Richard Vangulic, New 
Jersey Trades and Industry Education Department, at (609) 
292-6565. 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORY 
State of New Mexico 
Contact: Wilma Ludwig, state Director for Vocational Education 
Santa Pe, New Mexico, (505) 827-6511 

During the past several years, New Mexico has operated 
mobile training units in such program areas as electricity/ 
electronics, drafting, microcomputers, hospitality (cashier/ 
checker, hotel/motel, etc.), and office occupations (office 
simulations). The state has now discontinued the use of these 
mobile training units for various reasons. These include: (a) 
extreme difficulty in finding an instructor who could travel 
throughout the state and be away from home for five days a week 
and longer, if the weekend commute was extensive or if the 
winter weather made traveling hazardous; (b) mechanical failure 
of the units after several years of moving the units that were 
in trailers. 

Some positive elements made the use of mobile training 
laboratories both productive and very worthwhile. Students in 
smaller and remote geographic areas were afforded the 
opportunity to participate in vocational education programs 
that would not have been available without them. Many of the 
districts served do not have enough students to obtain approval 
of a permanent vocational program from the state or the 
facilities to house the programs. Use of the units allowed 
students to be exposed to three or four occupational areas, if 
they so chose. Also, the equipment used in the mobile units 
could not have been available to each of the districts on an 
individual basis because of costs. 

Some of the mobile units are now located permanently at 
sites that serve consolidated districts or consortiums. Other 
units have been dissolved, with the equipment and supplies 
placed in permanent facilities. 

Further information can be obtained from Wilma Ludwig, 
State Director for Vocational Education, Santa Pe, New Mexico. 
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MOBILE TRAINING LABORATORY 
South Western Ohio 
Contact: Rosemary Kolde (513) 771-8840 

In the southwestern corner of Ohio, The Great Oaks Joint 
Vocational School District operates two mobile computer 
laboratories as described in the brochure on the following 
page. In addition to this brochure a few recent elements of 
information were supplied by Dr. Kolde. This information 
follows: 

The time that each unit stays at a site varies from two to 
three moves per day to four weeks. Either one or both of the 
units can be located at a site during the same time, depending 
on the demand for size of the group to be served. The units are 
moved in most cases by the instructor or, on occasion, by a 
representative from the district's central garage. The cost of 
each unit at the time of purchase was approximately $55,000, 
plus $60,000 for instructional equipment and software. 

These units serve elementary students through adults with a 
wide range in skills. Computer literacy is provided through 
software usage. The units are located at a variety of sites, 
including business, industry, or schools. 

The most positive factor in the usage of these units thus 
far has been the excellent public relations that have resulted 
in the community. In specific, the positive input and 
visibility with business and industry have been credits to 
vocational education and the Great Oaks District. 

The greatest problem has been the difficulty in booking the 
units to match the number of requests for service. After nearly 
one full year of operation there is an eight-month delay from 
the time of request for a new booking to the time of delivery 
of the education. 

Three additional units are being planned for the near 
future in the following areas: (a) Computer-Assisted Design, 
Computer-Assisted Drafting, (CAD/CAM) (b) Laser Technology, and 
(c) Robotics. These new units will be developed as the funding 
becomes available. 

Por further information, contact Rosemary Kolde, Associate 
Superintendent, Great Oaks Joint Vocational School District. 
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The Great Oaks 
Joint Vocational School District 

The Great Oaks Joint Vocational School District 
is the vocational education department of 35 
school districts serving a population of 600,000 
throughout 2,200 square miles of southwest 
Ohio. The District is governed by a 33 member 
Board of Education and is supported by a 170 
mill operating levy assessed over a 47 billion 
dollar tax duplicate and by funds from the State 
of Ohio Joint Vocational School Foundation 
Program. Great Oaks fosters cooperative rela- 
tionships with business and industry, profes- 
sional organizations, participating school dis- 
tricts, and other interested and concerned 
groups and organizations to consider, plan and 
implement educational programs designed to 
meet common needs and interests. 




The "Computer Connection" had its debut 
September 20, 1984 at the Ohio Vocational 
Association's 63rd Annual Convention in Day- 
ton, Ohio. Hundreds of educators and others 
toured the mobile computer laboratory at the 
meeting and were impressed with the potential 
of the unit. 

"The Computer Connection" 



A Motorized Computer 
Instructional Laboratory 

The "Computer Connection" came into being 
as Great Oaks Superintendent Dr. Harold L. Carr 
reacted to comments of participating district 
superintendents. "We can't all afford to bus 
students to Great Oaks Campuses to use the 
computer literacy laboratories set up there." 
"We'll bring the computer to you," stated Dr. 
Carr. 

The statement is now fact, as two "Computer 
Connections" are heavily scheduled through 
the first of 1985 and beyond. The Batavia Ford 
Plant and Sharonville Ford Plant are on the 
schedule for two weeks each in October and 
November. Miami Trace High School and Indian 
Hill High School are scheduled. A unit will travel 
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to Columbus for the Ohio School Boards' Associ- 
ation meeting in November and to New Orleans 
for the America Vocational Assocation's meet- 
ing in December. 

The motor classroom can be driven to any 
participating school requesting it. Interest has 
already been indicated by elementary schools 
who want young students to develop computer 
literacy. The classroom can be moved directly to 
business and industrial sites for use there in 
education and training. The education would be 
offered to management personnel who want to 
explore computer concepts. The training would 
be offered to secretaries and others who want to 
learn word processing and other skills to en- 
hance their work capabilities. The motor class- 
room can be used at any of the Great Oaks 
campuses to expand ac**i|t education offerings. It 
can also be used in shopping centers and parks 
where the general public can experience com- 
puter literacy. 




Each IBM-PC has a color monitor, 256K of 
memory, and two disk drives. The software 
offers computer literacy, Lotus 1-2-3 spread 
sheets, and industry state of the art Multi-Mate 
word processing. It's a high-technology update 
of the bookmobile service of the past to upgrade 
southwest Ohio's computer skills. 




The "Computer Connection" consists of 18 
IBM-PC's (Personal Computers) housed in a 1985 
Airstream 345 Series motorhome. The motor- 
home can pull its own Onan electric generating 
set mounted on a Collins trailer. 
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MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 
Statewide in South Carolina 
Contact: Robert David (603) 758-6968 

The State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education 
in the state of South Carolina operates three mobile training 
units, all equipped with Computerized Numerical Control (CNC) 
machine tools. These units are rotated among South Carolina's 
16 community colleges, as well as to industry. The units were 
designed to be a part of the State's "Design for the 80 's" plan 
and were custom-designed and built specifically for the heavy 
equipment found in a machine shop. The units are 12 feet wide 
and 60 feet long and are moved from site to site by a 
commercial contractor. The units stay at each community college 
for one quarter, or longer by special arrangement. The units 
have four work stations that supplement the regular machine 
tools found at each of the community colleges. 

Two of the the units are located only on community college 
campuses; the third, between its regular college visits, is 
sometimes located at an industrial site for the conduct of 
"customized training." This assists industry in keeping its 
current work force employed. 

The units' goal, as originally envisioned (and in fact is 
being accomplished), was to assist the local community colleges 
to keep their instructional programs current with the needs of 
business and industry. As a result of decreased funding from 
the state's General Assembly, the State Board determined that 
the mobile training units were the best way for the state to 
accomplish its goal. At that time, there was not enough funding 
available for each college to purchase the equipment for its 
laboratories. As time goes on, however, the colleges are 
purchasing the next generation of equipment for their exclusive 
use. As a result, it is expected that in the near future, these 
units will have their mission changed to a different 
occupational goal. Several programs have been considered, such 
as Robotics and Automated Manufacturing. 

Several positive elements have resulted from the use of 
these units. They include: (a) decreasing the impact of the 
loss in machine tool jobs, caused by the movement of industry 
to automated machining, by supplying them with trained personal 
in a timely manner; (b) getting the program up and operating 
statewide in a short period of time; (c) providing good public 
relations to the education system from industry as well as the 
law makers (one of the units was placed on display at the state 
Capitol during the session of the General Assembly). 
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Several factors of concern (and areas for improvement) in 
the future development of mobile laboratories were identified. 
They are: (a) the unite, as designed, are heavy for the purpose 
of carrying the weight needed for the machine tools, but as a 
result they are difficult to move; (b) the brake units were 
originally designed to be electric but have since been changed 
to air because the electric controls were not consistent; (c) 
keeping the tooling on the units repaired or replaced is 
difficult. Under the original agreement, the host schools were 
to see that repairs or retooling were completed prior to 
movement to the next site. The state office now repairs or 
replaces tooling before movement. It was also felt that a 
maintenance agreement for the machine tools was a necessity. 

For further information, contact Robert David, Office of 
the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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SECTION III 



CASE STUDIES 
ON NEWLY IDENTIFIED EQUIPMENT SHARING 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
CONDUCTED AT VARIOUS SITES 



IDENTIFIED BY 
TELEPHONE SURVEY 
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MOBILE TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statewide in Pennsylvania 
Contact: John Brandt (717) 783-6960 

A one-year special training project in diesel engine 
technology was developed by the state of Pennsylvania for use 
in trades and industrial, agriculture, and industrial arts 
programs. This project , a trailer with diesel engines of 
various types , was moved to all corners of the state. This gave 
each of the areas an opportunity to observe, receive 
instruction, and become familiar with the newest developments 
in diesel engine power. The variety of programmatic 
applications made the unit a very efficient approach to 
state-wide education. The unit was used in secondary and 
postsecondary institutions as well as with adults. 

The project operated one year as a pilot program and was 
found to be very successful. The main reason for not continuing 
was the lack of available funding. This state has experienced a 
significant decline in students over the past several years. 
The equipment is now being used at Pennsylvania State 
University as part of the College's instructional program. 

For further information contact John Brandt. 
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USING INDUSTRY AS A TRAINING SITE 

Michigan (Delta Schoolcraft) 
Contact: Ivan Ryan, (906) 786-9315 



This district in conducting two "quick start, customized" 
vocational programs for two local industries. The training 
programs are in welding and machine shop. The two firms employ 
between 40 and 50 workers each. The programs are offered in the 
employers facilities and provide for upgrading of skills for 
those individuals with previous work experience as well as some 
initial skill training. Both groups are new hires. The age 
range for individuals being served is 18 and older. The program 
is funded by federal Vocational Education funds. The curriculum 
was developed jointly by industry and the educational 
institution and is modified continuously as the need arises. 

Positive public relations have resulted in employers* 
feeling positive towards education as well as participants 
gaining a strong sense of graditude toward the educational 
institution. These programs have the benefit of being taught on 
the equipment used on the job site, in the actual job setting, 
with the required work habits needed for maintaining continuous 
employment. The educational institution would have considerable 
difficulty in purchasing the equipment necessary for 
duplication of the work-place. For further information, contact 
Mr. Ivan Ryan, Delta Schoolcraft intermediate School District, 
Michigan. 



EQUIPMENT LOAN PROGRAM 
Statewide Project in North Carolina 
Contact: Charles Reels (919) 733-3061 

North Carolina has two log loaders, one log skidder, and a 
winch (donkey) that are loaned to vocational agriculture 
programs throughout the state, for use in training students in 
forest harvesting. These pieces of equipment are loaned to 
eight or nine schools per year for a period of three to five 
weeks to train students in the equipment's operation. This 
specific training is correlated with forest harvesting 
instruction provided by the local school. 

The skidder unit is moved from site to site by 
International Paper Company as a community service. The loaders 
are mounted on motorized units and are moved by the incoming 
host school. The donkey is moved with the loaders. A group of 
business and industry representatives donate funds that are 
used for operating expenses of a statewide advisory committee 
as well as insurance for the equipment. 

The log skidder is owned by the John Deere Implement 
Company and is loaned to the state, with required maintenance 
supplied through a local John Deere dealership. Routine 
maintenance (i.e., fuel, oil, lubricants) is supplied by the 
host schools. This program began in 1967-68 and has served 
between 400 and 600 students each year. During the first years 
of operation, two skidders made it possible to have two sets of 
equipment that provided for one set on each side of the state. 
Recent economic conditions have cut this to the one remaining 
unit consisting of the total equipment inventory. 

For further information, contact Charles Keels, North 
Carolina Department of Vocational Education. 
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MOBILE TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
State-wide in North Dakota 
Contact: John Larsen (701) 671-2181 

The continuing education division of the North Dakota State 
School of Science, in cooperation with the North Dakota State 
Board for Vocational Education, conducts seven vocational/ 
technical programs using mobile equipment throughout the state. 
The equipment is moved from site to site in trucks and 
trailers. The programs being conducted are; building operation 
and management, carpentry, cash register operator, clerical and 
secretarial, custodian-housekeeper, lumberyard employee, 
weather izat ion technician, and computer operator. 

Each program is designed to accommodate six participants 
for maximum individual attention by the instructor. Whether the 
training need is basic, beginning job entry or advanced 
upgrading, each program's curriculum is individually fitted to 
the specific needs of the participants. The instruction is 
available at school sites as well as business or industry. 

Instructors are experienced people from the college's 
faculty or a person from the community who has a competency in 
the field and the desire to train others. In addition to modern 
technical equipment, each instructor is aided by an extensive 
library of audio visual soft ware (film strips, slide sets, 
movies and video tapes). 

"The future of the mobile training concept in North Dakota 
looks good", says Larsen, program coordinator. "With the North 
Dakota State School of Science being a state-supported 
comprehensive college, this is another way of meeting its 
responsibility to the entire state." 

For further information, contact John Larsen, North Dakota 
State School of Science, Wahpeton, North Dakota. 
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MOBILE TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
Statewide Projects in Oklahoma 
Contact: Ivan Armstrong (405) 377-2337 

Oklahoma has several occupations for which equipment has 
been purchased for rotation among those schools that do not 
have the opportunity to provide instruction in their use, or 
that do not have sufficient numbers of people to make their own 
purchase economically possible. Some examples follow. 

Cosmetology 

Pive facial units that provide practice and skill building 
in the performance of facials are rotated among those schools 
in Oklahoma with cosmetology programs. The use of this 
equipment gives the students the skills needed to meet recent 
modifications in the state's cosmetology licensing requirements. 



Automotive Mechanics 

Four computer-aided diagnostic units for automotive 
mechanics repair instruction are rotated anong schools with 
auto mechanics programs. This equipment is now planned for 
permanent location in vocational schools. The need for rotation 
has been eliminated by the purchase of like (or other) current 
equipment in most of the training locations. 



Computer -Aided Design and Drafting 

Pive units, one IBM and four TERAK computer-aided design 
and drafting systems, are rotated to twenty school locations 
with a nine-week stay at each of the schools. The IBM unit is 
used in locations where the experience level of the students is 
not as advanced as those reaving the TERAK units. The TERAK 
units may follow the use c* ihj JBM unit to further increase 
the students' performance ieve ... The units are moved by 
district state supervisor ui ..heir regular travels and 
evaluations throughout the «u ate. Teacher training is provided 
in each of the areas through inservice activities before the 
equipment is placed in rotation cycle. 

For further information on these examples, contact Ivan 
Armstrong, in the Oklahoma Department of Trades and Industrial 
Education, Stillwater, Ctlahoma. 
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MOBILE TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
Southwestern Washington state 
Contact: Charles Smith (206) 754-7711 

A consortium of four community colleges in southwestern 
Washington state operate a mobile automatic transmission 
training unit (MATT). The unit provides the equipment, tools 
and supplies in one package to the participating colleges. The 
unit contains an automatic transmission test unit, 16 automatic 
transmissions, spare parts, specialized tools, and 
instructional materials (Learning packages with overheads, 
tapes, slides, etc) for providing training in the repair and 
testing of automotive automatic transmissions. The MATT program 
is a complete package for basic and introductory experiences. 
The program the unit provides is not intended to take away or 
substitute for advanced live work. 

The unit is a compact trailer that is towed behind a pickup 
truck. It is programmed for parking in, or adjacent to, an 
existing automotive instructional or commercial repair 
facility. The unit and curriculum is designed for integration 
into the regular automotive mechanics training program. The 
units* automatic transmission tester must be unloaded and 
placed in a space where access can be made from all sides, 
usually in a shop facility. The transmissions, special tools 
and replacement parts can remain in the unit until they are 
needed. The hands-on work experience and instruction on the 
transmissions must be accomplished at the appropiate work bench 
area. 

The unit has been located at any one of the 4 participating 
community colleges for a minimum of 2 weeks and as much as 12 
weeks at a time. In more recent years it has been rotated 
between 2 colleges to best accommodate individual college 
schedules. Original instructor training, in the use of the unit 
and curriculum, was provided to the participating instructors 
before the unit was placed in service. 

Problems with the unit have been minor, but have created 
some concerns. The trailer itself was difficult to control when 
being pulled. The unit whipped when going down hill. The 
problem was easily corrected by the commercial trailer builder 
(the rear axle was out of parallel with the front). The other 
problems were related to natural wear and tear due to use 
(filters plugging in tester, casters on unit broken, special 
tools missing or broken). 

For further information contact Charles Smith, Automotive 
Instructor, South Puget Sound Community College, Olympia, 
Washington. 
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APPENDIX A 



MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 
KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN IN USE 
BETWEEN 1956 AND THE PRESENT TIME 
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Occupational Daveiepeent Education Laboratories 
FroJset MOML , July 1, 1074 through dune 90, 1171. Pinal 



Massachusetts Stat* Dept. of Education. Beaton. 01 v. of 
Occupational Education. t Neshoba Valley Technical High School , 
beetford. Man. 
Aug 7§ 04p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Education (DHtv). Washington. 

O.C. 

BOBS •rice Mf-fO.Tt HC-13.32 Plus Postage 

tneiuded 1n the raport of Project MODEL'S final year of 
operation oo a Federelly-funded educational project 1a a brief 
description of tha project end an elimination of 1to various 
operational activities. The project waa originally dealgned tc 
teat the of f act Iveneaa of a apeclollted fore of lnatruetlen 
for apec1f1e groupa (physically and mentally handicapped, tha 
Incarcerated, ethnic e1nor1t1ea, end other aoe1oeconoe1ee11y 
disadvantaged) end to demonstrate their lnatruetlen to 
eganelea which serve these groupa. To deliver these progr e e a 
of entry- level skill training or vocational aeaeaeeent end 
orientation, four Mobile unite deal 1ng 1n business education, 
distributive education, ana 11 engine repair /auto tune -up, end 
vocational evaluation ware utilised, an outline of the 
project 'a 10 eejor objectives and their etatus and disposition 
are presented. A third party evaluation eaa c ondu c ted to 
aesess the productivity end of feet Iveneaa of the project in 
reaching end dealing vlth five distinct groups: corrections, 
reterded, handicapped, dlaadvantaged, and racial and ethnic 
■1ner1t1ea. The evaluation eaa uMforaly quite favorable. A 
rationale for tha continuation of the project 'e eencepte end 
operation ea a private non-profit organisation are presented. 
Tobies end charts euppleeent the discussion an the project »o 
operations and activities. (Author/EC) 

Descriptors: Demonstrations (Bdueot tonal)/ •Disadvantaged 
troupe/ Educational Objectives/ •Educational erograee./ federal 
Progreea/ Handicapped/ Minority Oroupa/ •Mobile Educational 
Services/ Mobile Laboratories/ •Progren Descriptions/ Progran 
t valuation/ tehab1l1tat1on rrcgroea/ •Special Education/ 
Vocational Education 

Identifiers: •Project MODEL/ Vocational Evaluation 
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^ Sponsoring Ageneyt Off 1m of Idueetlon (OMIV). Voshlngton, 
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Oosls of the How How 1 co Chleeno Hob 11 o Institutes were to: 
0* QQUSHty of education to eeer ths 
rrS-J f 1 Cn,c f no ,n OUblle and prlvsts institutions 

? f £!?2! r '• arn,n 0 throughout ths ttatai and prepcre poroonnol 
!!L!!!? ht L- #-u 5! t,on to m9t th> Mods of students? fro! loi 
ineoMo end ethnic Minority feel lies, attending all public and 

pHv •!!.! ehoo, • in »«•«•• ►••'sons Identified is hovlng 
■oea influence on the education of Chlcanos in Hsu HsmIco were 
invited to pertlelpeto in too 1-day institutes. since 
participants hod to psy for their pen sxpentes. thsy iers 
*2. 0* r « 4 « 4 oate through correspondence if unable to 
attend. Of the 1St persons Identified. S3 did not respond it 
corre s ponded by eel 1, end M eetuelly pertlclpeted. The first 
inst tuts identified, defined, organised, and Seuaen?* III 
5rf b,# " • r ««» J sffsctlng Chlcsnes st sll educational levels. 
The second reviewed the problens identified in the first 

identified, defined, and related proven 
innovetive solutions to the problens. both institutes wore 
conducted In e very successful eenner. • synopsis of both 
inst tutss 1s givsn in this paper. Also ineludsdere: I Hat 
of all people responslbls for education in ths Ststsi analysis 
of ststsvlde testing; pupil enrol leant by school districts snd 

irrioutUsr fixr t,aht ' r ~"" - 



m.?!I2!!!2 t ?i ,s *W Coeeunlty tnvolveeent/ terly 

Childhood Idueetlon/ •tduestlonsl teprovseent/ lleeenterv 

lZ2!i*lX, t *!Z t \ 0n/ J***™ »lnstltutes (Trelnlng 

Proprsas)/ •MetHesn Seer leans/ •Hoblls Idueatlonsl for vices/ 
•ost secondary eoueetlon/ ttete Pregreae/ ttats surveys/ 
•Student Needs/ Vocational idueetlon eurvwya/ 
Identlf lore: Cttleeno Hoblle Inst 1 tutss/ *Nav HsmIco 
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Project MOOtls Mobile Occupational Development Idueation 
Laboratarlas. Second Annual Report. 

Massachusetts ttoto Dept. of Education. Oooton. 01 v. of 
Occupational Education. t Meshebe Vail ay Technical High School. 
Wait ford. Man. 

«RJl U tap.t For the flrat annual report, ooo ID OH MB 

Sponsoring Agency: Off loo of Idueation (OHEV). Washington. 

IMS Orlee Pf.tO.7f HC-t4.49 M.US P0STA0E 

The report preaenta a record of the second year activities 
of Project MODEL (Mobile Occupational Development Idueation 
Labor ator lea). Included ore o brief description of the project 
end on examination of the various operation activities) 
component e. the developeont of nine objectives, their stetus. 
end their disposition} financial verif leetioni end o 
projection. The do cu m en t serves oe o clear indicator of both 
the successes end difficult loo encountered during the eeeend 
operational year end ehet hoe been accompli shad to date. The 
pro Joe: eas designed oe on experimental program to help 
develop in- house, on-going programs in institutions end 
agencies which servo the handicapped end disadvantaged, four 
mobile laboratories (business education, email engine repair, 
distributive education, and vocational education) ore eteffed 
with teeehere end oldes. end deliver on oltornotlve eystem of 
audiovisual, self-paced. individualised instruction whleh 
provides the otlmull for looming experiences Involving 
personal interaction, exposure, training, end evaluation. The 
Project MODEL earner workshop attempted to (1) mainteln end 
repair the mobile unite' interiors end exteriors. (2) review 
the ueage end operation of all eudlovisual equipment, end (3) 
computerise the description of its instructional programs in 
cooperation with Project CAKESK. Appsndsd ore tobies showing 
student characteristics end services provided. ( Author /!») 

Descriptors: Acadooieelly Handicapped/ •Autoinetruetional 
laboratories/ behavioral Objectives/ •Handicapped Students/ 
Institutionalised (Persons)/ dob tains/ •Job Training/ 
language Handicapped/ Msntolly Handicapped/ •Mobile Classrooms 
/ Physically Handicapped/ »Pllot Projects/ PMoonoro/ Pregrem 
Descriptions/ Vocational Idueetion 

Identifiers: Massachusetts/ Project MODEL 
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and projects for the nest year of operation. Tha doeunont 
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o^tedvontcged. It It an alternative delivery eyeteo foreereer 
developoent in tome of occupational tralnino for tha 
inet 1 tut 1ene1 1 ted. hand 1ceppeo\e«d dlaadyantaoadTopuUt Ion! 
1n Massachusetts, four aoblle ou1t1aod1a laboratorlosTtoeeher 
coord natort. and aldet provide etudentt olth •handt^on 
telf- instruct lonal looming.' Instructional programs are 

2 port V?!!i ,B «" ajobllo unit ere ununited end 

?iltnwi5> - " ou * *"* th * ba,, ° "** 0f m< 

©•script or sj •cedealcolly Mandlcepped/ • Auto Instructional 
Leboretones/ teha V | 0 ra1 Objectives/ Ourrlculun Ouldes/ 
;Hendlcaoped ttudente/ Intt notional < ted Oersone)/ dob ™M??e 
1r**"*»9' language Handicapped/ Mentally Hendlceoped/ 
5 0b, !L c '"»£0""»/ •hytlcally Handicapped/ ••Mot Project!/ 

!ll!!7!I!{ .-T ro K* ,B 0MOr W«"«/ Vocational Development/ 
Vocational Education 

leant 1f tare: Masaaehueette/ project MODEL 
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99099997 99 RC007999 

■ va I^il"? •* the lepoet of 9914 Tills t Prepress far 

9«oteeh 9yeteee. Ins., Milt Church. Va. 

99 Uen 74 19Cp.| Vsluoe IV Of 4 voluaee. SC007990-999 
m. 5 po 2!?r 1na fOtney: Off lea of Iduoatton (DHtv). seehlngton. 
D.C. Off loo of rurwilno. Budgeting, end I valuation. ^ 

Contrast No. I 09C-0- 79-0914 • 

9099 PMSS MP -90.79 MC-S9.91 0109 0097491 

VOIuao IV of the evaluation report sonalata of eoaa etudleo 
frao to olgrent education projeeta In 9 of tha aaopia 9tataa. 
Ttoee projeete vers slotted in duly through 9opteebor 1979. 
7na saaa atudlaa flva noteworthy or innovative eapoete of tha 
jrojecta. dotolled descriptions, end the function., iht 

iVf 'moVL t* rn,tt County fw """* r Wgrwrt 9dueat1on 
Project j (2) Oltt County N1(rant 9dueat1on Orojeeti (9) Nov 

*5l! , * y SI!! 6 * °! S!» r " nt Pecrultlng Program (4) Nav 

£?!2L! ff J2! ?L"i Br !!!! «f^«ew Msstth 9e7v1eea for Mlgrent 
Children! (9) the Areheey School, <•) Mobile Educational Unit 
Oreorent 17) Pilot V Program (9) Migrant 9uoaer School - 
Mlllleoeon Central Sehoolt (9) Olnon ceap Migrant Infant Cere 

tEE? 1 ^ • Jf 00 ;* 40 "*' «*"0 Development Program - 
Hani Hon Onion High School. 7ho obeorvere found that neat 
XSKm* projeete. no setter where they sere located, what 
hind of a progrea they offered, or hoe such soney they had. 
«ei»o characterised by the etrong central leodorehlp of tha 
project dlraetori and by the personal dedication of the eteff . 
I!?-..*? 0 *" -, S M .J nc,u *L <° euppleaentery dote end 
?! ^1?'-!!"? fo Li h ?.C > C 0 ?? twd,d Mthod dleeueeed 

S2t.Hl V?* !l.»* nd w * th * T «*«» tooting reeulte aantlonad in 
voiune ii. ( no } 

Oeaeriptore: •Ceae Studio*/ Child Oevelopaont/ Sleoontery 

*'2? ,ra \ P ^!S r .^ n/ MMMh torvlsee/ Inaervlce 
°"/ « Orcnt Child Cere Centera/ •Migrant Child 
!£f! tlon £ ideational Sorvlcea/ •Pregree Descriptions/ 

locaT^S^*^^ • #co " dw ' y fablea fDate)/ 7eetlng/ 
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10000733 CCO0 1043 

Mobile unit to Provide VMMIiml evaluation for Handicapped 
Children. Mnol Mopert, 
Baltimore County Oocrd of tduection, Tovson, Md. 
73 13!p. 

Sponsoring Agency: too lot ond lohobllltotlon Service (OHfV), 
tteehlngton, o.C. 01v. of leeeoreh and Ocnonotrot Ion Orente, 
Ouroeu No. : RO-322S 

COit trice MF-I0.7C HC-SCOT PLUS POSTAOt 

Presented to tho f inel report of o 3-yeer project (1970-73) 
to pro* I do voootlonol ovoluotion in o mobile unit for tho 330 
mtolloetuolly limited otudonto in grade 10 opoolol olooooo in 
tho Baltimore County eehoole, Mam projoot erne oro given to 
bo ovoluotion ot home oehoolo ond oubooquont develo pmen t of 
recommendations for using school snd community rosoureos to 
holp studonts ottsln economic inds p ondon c o. Tho lltorsturo on 
voootlonol improvement is reviewed, snd investigations of 
mobile units sro eumnerltod. OoseHbod sro tho county, school 
system, spoclsl curriculum students* ond community cervices. 
Service dot ivory by tho nobllo unit is soon to hsvo ineludsd 
ospocts ouch os unit design ond propsrstion for orrlvsl st 
schools. tmplelned is tho ovoluotion system uhleh involved 
sequent 1st explore tlon of tho otudent # e history, level of 
functioning* end career potent lei through psychometric toete 
ond uork eaeploe on five Touer eyetem teslts (clerical work. 
electronics essembly, Mil clerking, saving, ond workshop 
ssssmbly). Among findings reported ere elgnlf icently 
consistent, uniform, end etenderdieed sssoesnent in tho nobllo 
units improvement In student oelf concept due to Individual 
eppreissl of potent 1st oooblnod ulth rocommondat lonot parents' 
opprovsl of the ovoluotion; ond ok tension of tho ovoluotion to 
include ell types of students. tOlvon In appendixes that 
consist of since t holf the document ere descriptions of 
program c o mponents, e profile of student character ietlce, end 
representative ovoluotion forme.) (MC) 

Descriptors: Aptitude Toete/ Curriculum/ •tdueeble Mentolly 
Handicapped/ •t«ccptlonel Child education/ Mentolly 
Handicapped/ •Mobile Cleeeroome/ •Program f valuation/ 
Vocet lonal Aptitude/ Vooot lonel t ducat ion/ Voeet lonel 
Internets 

tdentlfiore: Baltimore/ •Vocational I valuation 
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9ergete1n. Patrtelei And Othera 
Apt Aaeoelate*. inc. CaaBHoge. Hut. 
«Mm 79 199p. 

tJSmSTS'" iSrW 1 . • Ur *~ 5* for the Handicapped 

vUL.^SI ^2?";. 0 :S* T " k rore * °" O1aae«1nat1on. 
■•port mb,: AA 1*79* 99 

Contract Mo.: OtC-O-79-9199 

1091 PHee WF-90.79 HC-99.97 PLUS POITAOt 

Described are aix career education program for handleaaead 
youth oeieeted aa e«e»eiery bieiuii of oianentt^rthTof 
further atudy or replication/ Proaanted In thTfSI eeee 
JSSStLm — f* 0 *™ o»««had 1n term of progroe 
• p#rat<w y ;. woteOle featurea. people, evaluation. 
#32!£ B ±!!ZL!? g < nf « r,M »l 0 ~ l •ourooa. OoeeHbed ara tha 
I 01 '. !S oregraea: Caraor Oevetopaent Cantor (lyoaaot, Maw 

Sll^L^iSL ,t !f , " t ! 11 to 91 *•"••> ^Juat«ont 

?l£!!2\, ,°?S upa i! on- I •eooaolo education 1n an 

Individual 1sad approach s Mobile Unit for Vocational Education 

iI ow »?7:."':r!"lJ • «**"• van to aaaaao capioyeent 

•J*;*?*!* 1 * hPOU 9* oora aeepla exploration 1n 10th gracto 
atudanta fro* apodal education elaaaaat Project SC9VE 
J»»»~<«2 •oh^mtatlon. and Vocational tdueat Ion) 

JH SJ'-Ilil; •* rv,n » "•"■♦capped atudonta (agea 14 

'.."I!? EE?* 1 * °" <"«oragency cooporatlon and tha 
fZ7?£!2??« *' 7^* Pragraoa} Project Vorkor (fullorton. 

California) ua ng • video tape curriculum to taaeh job entry 

}• .• choo i handicapped atudanta i Technical 

Vocational Oroaroo for Deaf ttudenta (alio In It. Paul) 

E2J?i2i K!!;!.!?° nd ' ry . tr '^ n ? in eon J une « , » n •"" on area 
2??!!iT?I- 1 ?? t !l ut ; •• r * "» "coring students: and Vocational 
Village (Portland, Oregon) applying a personal 1 ted proorae of 

099 944, and IC 099 949 for related information). (09) 

Descriptors: Adoleacenta/ Ceae Studlea/ Orooeuta/ 
JnSJSHS! 1 ^ Ch, J - . ■*»•»«•»/ *Har>d1eeppao e!Sl«?en/ 
. n'^'^r . -Innovation/ tntaragoncy 
S^I!!^^^ 1 ! c, " ,roo ?? / •frogroa) Deter 1pt1ona/ Prograo 

\7if V,d f°.I ap ? ■•** , *"0«/ •vocational Education 
.- , .f w *i! ,,,r, l ' u 2 ,,rton « California/ Portland. Oregon/ It. 
Paul. Minneaota/ lyoaeet. Mae fork/ Teuton. Maryland 
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Pltspatrleli, Uemss V. 



•tttdjjj, Psrent and fealty-A Summery of Montana 




of Public I net ruction, bureau of Mian Affairs* tribal 
agencies, and the Montana Un1 varsity System. Tha following 
vara some of tha abjaetlvaa of tha progrome: Improving tha 
school's holding power t developing bat tar homo-eehool 
relet lonehlpat Identifying those studants with apaeial 
eptitudee. tntarasts, and nsedss establishing an affaetlva 
counseling aregron which would promote greater 
eel f -under etendlng and bora rati title odueetlonol and eirnr 
planning of Indian stMdantst and providing Indian f ami Has 
with ganaral education in tha basie skill sraas. Included in 
tha document era opinions and ideas of participants of en 
Indlen Education Conference conducted by the Department of 
Instruction of Montana. <IL) 

Descriptors: Adult Education/ •American Indians/ •Csreer 
Planning/ Counseling/ Curriculum Development/ •education/ 
•fadaral ftata Relationship/ Outdance Services/ Higher 
Idueotlon/ Mobile Idueetlenel Services/ Decreet ion/ temediel 
Instruction/ School Community programs/ •School Holding Dower/ 
Vocatlonol I ducat ion 

Identlflere: •Montane 
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APPALACHIA TRIES A C0-0». 
RHOOES, CHARLES V. 
STMAVSS 

DOCUMENT NOT AVAILABLE FROM BORS. 

EDUCATORS AT THE APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY IN 
CHARLESTON. VEST VIROINIA, HAVE MOOIflBD THE EDUCATIONAL PARK 
CONCEPT TO TAKE ADVANTAGE Of SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION WHILE 
MAINTAIN! NO A PERSONAL ■ELATIONSHlP BBTWIBN TEACHER AND PUPIL.* 
AS PROPOSBO. THE EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE WOULD CONSIST Of A 
CENTRAL f ACILITV. JOINTLY CONSTRUCTED BY SMALLER SCHOOLS IN 
THE AREA CONCBRNEO. FROM THIS FACILITY, TELEVISED LECTURES BY 
MASTER TEACHERS IN A VIOE RANGE OF SUBJECT MATTER AREAS WOULD 
BE TRANSMITTED TO LOCAL SCHOOLS. A FLEET OF MOBILE 
LABORATORIES WOULD BE SCHEDULED AND DISPATCHED FROM THE 
CENTRAL fACILlTV TO PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS. PROPOSBO COMPONENTS 
Of A CO-OP OF THIS SUB INCLUDE EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, MOBILE 
FACILITIES. COMPUTER ASSISTBO INSTRUCTION. SHARBO COURSES. 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. AND VOCATIONAL BUI DANCE. FIELD 
TESTS ARB Bit NO CONDUCTED IN S APPALACHIAN STATES. BACH 
CONCENTRAT I NO ON A SINGLE PHASE OF THE PROPOSBO CO-OP. 
EVALUATION HAS ALSO BEEN UNDERTAKEN ON AN INTERACTION ANALYSIS 
TECHNIQUE DBSIONEO TO AIO IN-SBRVICB TEACHERS IN OBTBRMININO 
THE OfiORSB OF FREEDOM A STUDENT MAY BE ALLOVED IN EXPRESSING 
HIMSELF. WHILE PERMITTING CONTROL BY THE TEACHER. THIS ARTICLE 
APPEARS IN •EDUCATION HI VS." VOL. S. NO. 10. MAY ST. IMS. 
PAOB 19. (OA) 

Descriptors: Computer Assisted Instruction/ Coopers ttve 
Bdueotlon/ Culture My Disadvantaged/ Berly Childhood Bdueetlon 
/ •Bdueetlonel Porks/ Bduaetlenel television/ Bveluetlon/ 
Outdance Services/ •Instructional Media/ Language 
Stendardlaatlen/ Maee Medio/ •Mobile Laboratorloe/ Phyeice 
Instruction/ Rural Environment/ «Rure1 School Syeteae/ •Shared 
Servlcee/ Smell Schools/ Special lete/ Student Teacher 
Relet lenehip/ Teleeouraee/ Vocational Education 

I dent < floret APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY 
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19/6.1 

E. )?9I l 207 
Mobile Marine Museum . 

19/6/2 

F. )?90946 
Women' • Mobile Campus. 

19'6/3 
EJ7P73*.:- 

Artrain's "Uniquely American" to Tour the Golden State-. 

19/6 '4 
EJ?B2?47 

To',»rd Fo^l! eSucUon! 6 er ° UP Cou """"« « le Mtltu* 

19.'6/f« 
E J 1*67404 

Worl shop, on Wheel. Drino Training to the Day Care Door. 

V 119/6.6-10 
19. 6 '6 

CE Footprints on Arison* Hi ah way*. 

19'6'"> 
E J. '61 045 

Mobile Trainina for Directors of Day Care. 

19/6/8 

Consumer SI ills. 

19 '6/9 
E.I 24 3 136 

Are Mobile Education Units Elective in School Health FVoorams? 

19.-6 '10 
E JV43S35 

The Mobile Seminar i Adventure in Expanding the Classroom. 

l" &. i i 

If.p Itinerant Teacher Service, Queensland 1901 1930. 

ir . 6 j 4 i 

rr» ?*:•.*:>••, 

tJemcntai v Instrumental Music Program. 

19 '6/ 13 
EP?4?4fi4 

P.C.A.P. oleet Profiles and General Profilleo. QueeneJand Prio. ii 

Country Area Program-Evaluation Series. 

19/6/14 
EKC41S1? 

The Computer Experience Microvan Programi A Cooperative Endeavor t 
Improve University-Public School Relations through Technology. 

^ 6 0 BEST COPY AvmLAbU 



r:«»ti»outt'r h on Whet It. 

i f . n, 

r Hi,io..r Deliverv Svstt*. to Rural Schools: The? NM&U-Sr acc C. e n< n 
Hi ; • o<* M M p«»i c\ V*mi Proof *m. 

J c. J* ? 

Fhr- Mobile Field Study Unit in South-West Queensland. P. ioritv Countrs 
Are** Program Evaluation Seriess Report No. 9. 

ET)'.' 1 5703 

/.r, Cat, Guide to Developing *n Emergency Child Cere System <Free Chili 
Can- in the Aftermath of Ma.lor Disasters). 

19/6/19 
FC2 11305 

Indi > i dual i red Di lingual Instruction. Final Evaluation: 1978-79 Prooran 
Year. No. IS in Series. 

S 9/6/20 
GD20643:: 

P.C.A.P. Protect Profiles. Queensland Priority Country Arc* 
Proor am- -Evaluation Series. 

? Tl 9/6/21 -22 
1* 6 '21 
FICU61M 

Ihr Mobile Remedial Unit in South-West Queensland. Prioritv Country Arr* 
Pt cio » aft. Evaluation Series: Report No. 6. 
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19*6/2? 
En»v>3646 

An fcffectivc and Convenient Approach to th 
Teacher t of Mai nstr earned Exceptional Children. 

t 

••' 1l r .' f. ^7,6,10,14,15,16 

19*5 /» 

r. 1.^/40 4 PStf 11389 

Workshops on Wheels Bring Trainino to the Day Care Door. 

Maul, Pamela! Goqerty, Patrick L. 

f Ml dim lodav, vll n3 p7-10,35 May-Jun 19B2 

Available fromt Reprinti UMI 

t anguaoei English 

Document Typei JOURNAL ARTICLE <080) | PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Describes a program for training day care providers in which resource 
spec alists visited caregivers in Seattle and surroundino suburban *ru 
rxM&x areas in a specially equipped and staffed van. Outcomes of the 
pmoram as well as trainee characteristics are reported. (RH) 

« M ?rf^ lpt ?H*' *r Ch4 ! d C r• 0 ^ V • r • , * D * Y Cf,r »' E * rl V Childhood Education: 
«MoMle Educational Services! Participant Characteristics! Proor a« 
Inscriptions! Program Evaluation! #Skill Development! #Trainina 
I dent if itrs: Mash i no ton (Seattle) 
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t rsr. 11220 

nubile training -for Directors of Day Care. 
A.;elrod, Pearl; And Others 

Noung Children, v37 n3 pl9-24 Mar 19B2 
Available f r om» Reprints UM1 
I HiiQuauei Enul i sh 

Document Types JOURNAL ARTICLE <0B0> s PROJECT DESCRIf T 1 UN <1*1> 
Describes the- do hi an, implementation . and impact of tha Mobile Train"- 
for Directors of Day Care Centers (MTDDC) Program, a prour*i'i th~i wc 
created to provide directors with information to improve t!»ni' 
-*ti»ti ni etr *ti ve and oroani; .at i onal stills. (Author /RU> 

Descriptors: * *D*> Care; Early Childhood Education; *M*naoir"u.:..'ii 
Xtr .elopmenl ; *Mobile Educational Services; Pos.tsecondarv Lducat t en 
ffvoqram Administration; Program Descriptions: Program Eff ecti .enai .* 

I I »« i n ) no : Wrir I shop & 



1 «>/■.. 8 

r.^ironn CE&11066 

Consumer SI ills. 

Hi ridel e, John; And Others 

VorEd. v&6 nE5 p4&~52 Jun 1981 

Available -from: Reprint: UM1 

I anau«*ae: Enalish 

friruniM.t Tvpes JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); TEACHING GUIDE (052); PROJEX 
DR SCRIPT I ON (141) 

Consumer education activities for secondary, adult, and special need 
*<iidents are described in "What Does It Cost to Run a Home?" by John an 
Jovcph Gindclc; "Tar ing the Show on the Road" bv Linda Lewis; "Special Hon: 
Ec: Program" by Marty Nelson; and "Understanding Civil Law" by Michael. Wens 
<S» ) 

Descriptors: Adult Education; *Consumer Education; Dailv Living 81 i 1 1 s 
► Mom:« F.conomjcs; «Homi» Managements Homemalang SI ills; #Mobile Educations 
iii .ice*: Secondary Educations ^Special Education 

Identifiers! *Civil Law; *Mock Trials 

r- r. i .:» 

r.j;M3i3f. spsio^s 

The Mobile Seminar : Adventure in Expanding the Classroom. 

Mc-r 1:1 , Dor i 

Health Education, vl2 nl p23-25 Jan-Feb 19B1 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 

I Hioiixdct Enolith „ 

r..-.r umrrff Tvpes JOURNAL ARTICLE (OBO); PRUJECT DESCR1PI ION i)1l 

0.^ method of eliminatina the restrictions of the traditional cla^rcr;. 

,? U,e kotrUf seminar, a traveling class designed to provide iludctrti on' 

f ArM )h with now opportunities for professional and personal Growth. (JW 
nr-f , ipU.i e: *Field Trips; «Health Education: Hioher Educations Lc-cc- 

R. ep^'SibUitv? ^Mobile Educational Services; School Rosponsi bi 1 1 1 ■. 

*Somii i if r s; « Ir a. el 
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l*/5, 14 

Fr»:'4ir.j? bpo?4003 

The Computer Experience. Microvan Programs A Cooperative Endeavor to 
Improve Ur.wer sity-Public School Relations through Technology. 
Amodoo, Luira Is. ; Martin, Jeanette 
1*198? lup. 

H)R£ Pi ice - MT0I/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Lanquaqes English 

Document Tvpe: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; New Mexico 
Journal Announcements R1EJUL84 

To c l«.iae extent the Southwest can be described as a rur&i *t ea. Und-i 
the*- circumstances. programs for public under standi no of techiol oq«, 
; ,,f ' JW "' iir*t of all, exercises in looistics. In 19Q2, New Mexico State 
tins .or ss 1 , introduced a proqram to inform teachers about computer 
U< hi.nloc... This program tales microcomputers into ri\r&\ classrooms (vie a 
> an that travel* throughout the state) in order to introduce microcomputer 
trr hnr.Jo'r. e...d its potentials for educational proorams to students and 
hr.i *. !(,:• p , oq,-«n.'fc organisational structures involves support fro.,, tlm 
lni.-i i..»t >t .n« I fst.rice Center, the International Hall of Fame Foundation. rW, 

• le-srw i.laU- University, and Texas Instruments Corporation. The van program 
ro-.l rot crl.cult is 4150 per dav. Objectives of the project encompass.!. (1> 
cr.mpMter aua.eness; <?> computer literacy; and (3) hands -on machine time. 
lh*. nicicct ha* been effective in improving university relations with 
public elementary and secondary schools. (J UK) 

Dorr, iiptorss ^College School Cooperation! Computer Literacy; Educational 
Teehnoloq,? Elementary Secondary Educations Information Disseminations 

♦ In sei .ice Teacher Educations ^Learning Experience; #Microcomputers; Mobile 
Classroom!?; «Mabile Educational Services; Outreach Proqramss *Pronr am 
rr.elopment; Program Effectiveness; Rural Education; School Business 
Relationship; Staff Development; Student Participation 

Idrr.t if ierss #New Mexico State University 
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19 5/ If. 

ED239614 IR020067 
Computers on Wheels. 

Posemead Elementary School District, CA. 
1984 2p.{i Prepared at Emma W. Shuey School. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Languages English 

Document Types PROJECT DESCRIPTION <141) 
Geographic Sources U.S. ; California 
Journal fcn noun cements RIEJUNB4 

IMF FOU OWING IS THE FULL TEXT OF THIS DOCUMENT s How does? a school 
provide the computer learning experiences for students given the paucity of 
i* .xi 1 abl c funding for hardware, software, and staffing? Here is what ont 
school. Emma W. Shuey in Rosemead, did after exploratory research on 
computers bv a committee of teachers and administrators. The computer a corn- 
to the students Computers are on three mobile carts — one carryina an Apple 
I If . the second a Commodore 64, and the third holding six Commodore V1C-20 
machines linked to a disk drive. Room was not available for a computer lab 
«••» Ihr st*lfing fen such a lab; thus., the necessity for placing computers 
nt» M whe<jle. M Student assistant* from the 5th and 6th grades roll out ihr 
t c • • r i t from t he library each mom i no to various classes. The pi t«o» urn 
< < .-.H r-d with tit* ftth and 6th graders . getting familiar with both Hit 
r.n <■•«• 4 «t % nt t of i^rli computer and its supporting software. Theso fci.uck.ntv, nc»' 
■"•■•« ve a« a cadre of tutors to help those in the lower grades. The use of 
1 i nht uci of it earphones allows each computer user aural feedback without 
disturbing other students in the same classroom. The educational goal is to 
awe cacti student in the school repeated opportunities for learning 
experiences on the computer. In addition to becoming proficient in basic: 
computer operations, computer-assisted instruction is being accomplished in 
various sub iect areas. Starting with the 5th and 6th graders in October. 
th# program expanded to include 2nd, 3rd, and 4th graders in January There- 
ha^e also been community computer nig .& providing parents and friends with 
th<? opportunity to visit the classroom and share their children's leaning 
experiences. In addition, a computer ciub meets twice a week learning som<. 
r><-.-:jcf- in programing. This computer program — one that sends the computer ? 
to the students— has worked very smoothly. Enthusiasm runs high with both 
student & t .ncl teachers. Looking to the future, the computer comms lice sects 
to enrich this program even further. This document was selected by the 
Association of California School Adminstrators (ACSA) Task Force on Public 
Confidence as descriptive of a promising practice or exemplary protect 
worth,- of hiahl ightino for the California educational community. (Author) 

nc-ecriptorns « Computer Assisted Instruction; *Computer Literacy; eCrecs 
An? Irachingi Demonstration Programs; Elementarv Education; #Mi crocomputtr s 
i *Mobile Laboratories; Program Descriptions; Tutoring 

IHrn« jf ierss PF Pro ice t 
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ri/ C V«r«i C r!;!L, D S n T V SV * tCm t0 ' * l Sch ^«« NHbU-Spac * Center 

m cr oc output or Van Proa ram. 

Amodeo, Luis* E«. | nnd Others 

Oct 1983 Hp. 5 pape,, presented at the National Rural Education 
Association Conference (Manhattan, KS, October 15-18. 1983) 
I PRC Price - Mroi/PCOl Plus Postage, 
languages English 

Document Typoi PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141); CONFERENCE F'AFTR (ISO) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; New Mexico 
Jot «r rial An noun cements RIEMAYB4 

Collaboration between New Mexico State University's Colleoe of ^duration 
and three other entities has led to the computer experi once I o 

nto' r:;; i , r£LT n - Bd j*m 98 ?' * unique *** ^ro,^t;i 

into rur-1 New Mexico k-12 classrooms. The International Space Hall of Famr 
FoundeUon pro, J do. the van. International Space Center staff prevfSe 

f^M^ulli™ T?t, C ° 0rd J? eti ?r an ? % "** ort < or »choduHna, Texas Instruments 
InrS ? V 3 1 supplies the microcomputers and software (includina the TI 
tOC,() Curriculum Guide, based on Piagefs theory of intellectual 
dt .elopmerri ), and the College provides two instructors who travel with the 
..<.., plus various support and maintenance functions. Pa-ticipat i no school 
H4M11CW pa. IITA) per day per visit in program cost so th . will f«. fe .J * 
commitment to effective utilisation of the program. Primary proiect 
Ji^IL^Vh* compi, i c : rareness, computer literacy, and hands-on machine 
tim- for students and teachers. Students receive instruction during th- 
frhnc.1 clay, after which teachers are provided with more detailed 
induction and r*,iew of available software. First-year evaluations a. « 
|.ec.ji,vc. Rural teachers, many of whom experienced anxiety about computet s, 
reassured to learn that the van personnel are professional educators, 
net computer scientists. Rural students benefit from expustu 0 tt 
no cr ©computer*. Participants want the van to return so thev can have mo. u 
l.-i<»|r. of , coiiiMUtri time. (MM) 

f tr »««» 1 i p I ot hi Auenc> Cooperation; *Computcr Literacy; Computer Froor s 
«Oop*i aU .:< Programs; Educational Cooperation? Educational tnna.*t i en: 
I »t<M **i intu r-1 Obiccti .esi Elementary Secondary Educat ion; Mioher Education: 
Into- , ire Teacher Education; #Itiner ant Teachers; *Microcompui era; «Nob)i<* 
FVJttt tiiDtiff] Services; Program Costs; Program Deter ipti or. t; h oai am 
F.«*lti««tiorii Rural Areas; *Rural Education; Rural Schools 

) < I* 'i 1 1 i f j ot si Computet Anxiety; International Space Center; Internet i oru 1 
Space H«ll of Fame Foundation NM; #New Mexico; New Mexico State Univers.it,; 
Texas Instruments 
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Campbell, Clifton P. 

Thro©* j The Journal 
021-33 Sum -Fall 1932 

Available fronts Reprints 
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Document Types JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) s PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
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Soulh Carolina's High Technology Blitz. 

Dudley, 0. William, Jr. 

•Ycfcd, .57 nl p32-34 Jen-Feb 1982 

A,*il#ble froms Reprints UMX 

I anuuaoes English 

Document Types JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) | PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Discusses a South Carolina pro.lsct to incorporate high technology 
t rami no into proorams at 16 technical colleges. Also discusses the 
development of training modules* supervisory training courses, special 
schools instructor training packages. a statewide system of resource 
centers, and mobile training units. (CT) 

Descriptorsi Mobile Educational Services} Postsecondary Educations 
♦Resource Centersi *Statewlde Planning! Supervisory Train! na? Teacher 
education; *Technical Education! ^Technical Institutesi ^Technological 
Art *anc emeu t 

Irtent if ierss Robotics; * South Carolinat ^Technical Education College 
System 

1,V f., 3 

r r»; c .o76r. eao 17220 

Mi.ietiaJiari Education Council. First Annual Report for 1983. 
HM*tralian Education Council* Melbourne. 
38p. 

FDFF, Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
L«noMaa*?s tnaliih 

Dor iimn if Kpos UENERr'iL REPORT (140) 
>'»c...jot aphic Sourcei Australia: Victoria 
♦lout t ia*l tinuouricenienti RIEAPR8S 
C<0'< comments Foreian 

fhi* report presents the accomplishments and activities of the Australian 
FrfMCAtion Council in 1983. The council held two meetings in 1983. One, in 
Canberra, addressed conditions regarding Commonwealth funding for capital 
purposes* criteria for registration of nongovernment schools, participation 
of vrmno people in tertiary education, and a national youth policy. The 
?.e»con<l meeting, held in Adelaide, set up a Task Force on Education and 
7 rr hi 101 00 as well as considering youth policy, aboriginal education, 
equit. and access to tertiary education. Commonwealth schools and 
commitrion guidelines. and new arrangements for recurrent funding of 
schools. The report gives an overview of major developments in education in 
r»nu South Wales, Victoria. Queensland, Western Australia, South Australia, 
Tasmania, the Northern Territory, and the Commonwealth as a whole. Included 
in the reoot t are four appendices. (MD) 

Descriptors! Apprenticeships! ^Computers! Educational Finance; 
MFducational Technology! Elementary Secondary Education! Employment ; 
Enrol lmenti Equal Education! Higher Education! Migrant Education! Mobile 
Classrooms! Multicultural Education! Reading Achievement! •Report*! Rural 
Educations School Community Relationship! Science Education; Special 
educations Statistics! Surveys! Vocational Education 

Identifiers) ^Aboriginal People! ^Australia 

1 r ■» 4 

fh.MKr'3 CEQ3889A 

»il t.orn«t 1 <se Strateoies to Improve and Expand the Delivery of Vocational 
Education in Small. Rural, and/or Isolated Secondary Schools in Hawaii. 

tlt«wr«ii State Dept. of Education, Honolulu. Office of the Director for 
Vocational Education. 

Auo 1983 83o. 

EPFS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 
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l*fKiu«aej English 

•>oru,r,ct,f r.pet NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055), EVAIUATME rtmipt ha** 
Oooar ,:.pIuc Source? U.S. i Hauaii t\«uu«TIVE RE. PORT (142) 

.innri,-,j Announcement? R1E0CT64 
Go . er n,fi«r» is State 

imHemented bv small, rural, and/or i ? ^alternative strategies 

•••tion to improve the qua tv of ?he ir i«l2i2!5? ndary mCh00l ° aCrOCB the 
material* discuss the document 's ourn™ vo ^ional programs. Introductorv 

identified the approach™ lim7SS?T«« h "x n !! d for the « tudv thdt 
<o„Ourionr. from a concurreni liUri^l " ,° f Btudy ' * nd ^neral 

strategies follL E*ch de r Hnn Th * d ° 6cr *P"°ns of the 

^oll^no homines, def?n?\ionT pSr'pose.^de^ Und * r the 

M*qi.ir*mc*nt&. multimedia use in777Ii de *fription, planning, staff 

f-r iirirtit , The strateoi:. con^ered^re ar.r'CocaUon^^c^^ 1 C °' i P « r 
,or : ,t ional schools, artists or experts in ?he achnnf 2 i cente>rs < 
rc.Mfl,u.oK resource trainee r««!!«r 5 »chool , audiovisual modules, 
.ocation.l oducaU on™com^er4«^ instruction 
W,r*tivr schools conceot ^11 ne J ruction ' conference calls, the 
cor par *tc-sponsored school oroar* m * co °P"***ve vocational education, 
Uatninu office opuon? P f2 b i Schl^r^"" * tUdV ' the «*loy««it 
individualised instruction, In^ermeSiaJe unii. ^f^""* ^udios, 
t^rhrrs. iot, creation the i--^? "nits. itinerant or circuit 

--o.nc 5 . mobil^lnsirucuona maJerLl ""mobi 1^^' ^-°comput,rs, 
• •d *id*«?. nhrtsino J? f ' mobile labs, paraprof essi onal s 

woar- M . stud nt e^chanSes 9 5l£heiTT t4c " , rwr * 1 BU ' dent vocational 
»»- c,m< h or ! r ^ 66 * television and radio. 

U-lr^i^d .rational educaUon Ir m < ^,ects simultaneous! v) , t^y 
of to,, suasions ft In" ^ningcommunitv resources. A summary 
',1 [ii cnoosing a strategy. A bibliography is at.pended. 

Mucafional R.dio? ♦Educational* S^t^oies^ EducaUonl "° th ° d ^ 
Iridcci»ndon< Stud.? Individual i*-h 1.1! fcducational Television? 

,W0rH„»r.„i, learnino Cen?«~ |"«fuction, Itinerant Teachers? Job 
Hicrorromnute, s 8 mnTcour.e.? £ohi?„ . < ""f ro ? m> » Literature Revieus? 
? Proa,,,,, Descrip UonsT Proa^med 1^^?^"^ : Nontr * di " ^ Education 
fdu<:*t,or„ *Sm*ll Schools? ItZLl 2 r " ction » #R "'** 1 Schools? Secondare 

Identifiers? Hawaii, isolation (School Districts) 

13 ft. ft 

FtCO) 47*45 
I anau«oe? Enalish 

PcrnmcMit T.pe? PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141)> CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 
bc-oaraohic Source? U.S? Utah rur-th Uw»U) 

•ic*Mr rial Announcement? RIEMAV84 
ho-.e e.o.r,ded currtcul.r o"°irinai t?ZZSl?Z 1\ corr«.pofid«f,e t . courts 
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~1u1 continuing education and prel indergarten cIiibpi. Also described arc 
* Commumtv School* (Iowa), where parents use "report cards" t ,- 

ir..fir*i* rr, cc-p.t ions of teacher /school performance and problems 
M.rrvmsii, z Sot 1 no Valley School District (784 students), where vocational 
education cl*»ses in dairy cattle management use microcomputers: and South 
rvtnU s Rutland School District (150 students), where modified blcc» 
-nchedulino -lions secondary students more study time and teachers more 
instructional time. Additional programs are New York's Sacfcetts Harbor 
Central School District (S2S students), which offers secondary students a 
Inrall v-oriented environmental safety course! Minnesota's Eaole Bend School 
District (378 students), with its own television stationi Texas' Sabinal 
Independent School District (600 students), where students produce their 
oun vearboofc and the high school newspaper consistently wins state merit 
«*uards? and Kansas' Lorraine Unified School District (540* students) . whose 
(Mm* 1 Senior * Honor Dinner honors outstanding seniors and their parents. 

Descriptors! Aoricultural Education! Correspondence Studvi *Educational 
Innovation! Elementary Secondary Education! Gifted! *High School Students! 
Mirroron.pntcrB! Mobile Educational Services! Outdoor Education! Parent 
Participation! #Prooram Content! Program Descriptions! Rural Education; 
• *1 Schools! Safetv Education! School Districts! *Small Schools! Student 
Publications! Television! Time Blocks! *Vocationai Education 

1 dt i it i f j ers t Mock Scheduling 

IT. "V6 

th.'l'.'i'V* Cfc033860 

». ^turl. into the Possible Use of Mobile Laboratorier for Junior Hi ah 
h.ch'.m Industrial Arts and Home Economics. 
Tl -t hi. I . n. U. 

nlhurt* t>eot. of Education, Edmonton. Planning and Research fcranch. 
•J n1 19«V 4 So. 7 
fcPFS Price •• MT01/PC0? Plus Postage. 
I anau^oei English 

Document Kpri EVALUATIVE REPORT (142) 
Oeonraphic Source! Canada! Alberta 
Jour n*] Announcement i RIEAPR83 
Go.er nmcnti Foreign 

A stutlv was conducted in Alborta (Canada) to determine the feasibility of 
usino mobile- industrial education and home economics laboratories to 
r.ro.idc on-site instructional facilities for junior high schools that do 
not h*.e sufficient populations to warrant the construction of more 
permanent laboratories. Information was sought on the flexibility of such 
mobile units in terms of programs, the ease of mobility of the units, the 
durability of the units, the costs of investing in mobile units, and the 
e;:tendc-d costs of using the units. After investigation of these factors, it 
whs decided that mobile laboratories have the potential to facilitate the 
delivery of similar educational opportunities to the less urbanized areas 
of the province. It was found that the possibilities extend bevond the 
tndn atrial education and home economics programs at the junior high school 
J'vpi into n.anv other courses where manipulative hardware is an inteoral 
°* tt'O course. Examples of other subjects include tvpino. 
microprocessing, and the whole range of prevocational and vocational 
P»r.***m«. Use of mobile laboratories is a viable delivery system; use of 
-j system is a matter of personal perspective. (KC> 

uasci lotoi fci Delivery Systems! Feasibility Studies! #Home Economics! 
ftTiiduftrlrt! Education? Junior High Schools! #Mobile Educational Services! 
♦Habile laboratories! Outreach Programs! eProgram Development! Rural 
rriiir<<tion! Vocational Education 

Identifiers! Alberta 
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*-»'1 c 't'fi:'R .1CB10164 

-iitifio Community Col lea* Faruitu t ^ 

for Sol«r Er„rov Sv,t.« In.?.n."„n, R^orJ Teehnie,u " and S«H. Rrouircd 
Lon, Fob or t J, K fc ' 

Contract No, i EM-78-C-0 1-42^3 

S^J^^.^^Sr." 41 '' ««« REPORT „«, 
•JrMirr.r.1 Announcement i RIEJUL81 

.nr.,, faulty in t£ ISSfiStliS Community Coll... to tra.n 

introductory net .rial •"minino th! „2.h /° Ur • nerov »*•«••»•• After 
i">»ll*tl«i instructor, it e2m^ni^ , ?? <or « c *<*re of trained 
» r.f t,,p prolPet . "^HJ 2n5~ "J thri» 9 " S *K th V ep ° rt ""'ribex Pha,e 
<i.r-d.. wanton conducted in ya?i=u. 7 ' . thr "; da V "orl.ehopa and one. 
«««,♦„♦,„,.. , hl . e>: ami nation of Phis* I data! 1«? *°h ''J""? < rom °' pr 40 
«■•' "„ cor, l( ,ittee ehwom «i*k iLLf i ' th » P 1 »'">*'>a activities 
P».«.c,p,n* select.on, «S tooic. covcrld "22 d » vel °P«*"t» criteria for 
•«•• IH.op., and a revised worFih™^ ! ! " used during the 

Ihr raoorf then 1 1^, "f devel °P« d »>v an evaluative ta,° 
. o.,d„rt . d dur no PhasTn ^fS"" "T*" at thre * ^diUor.al 

worUhop. based on the reco^endaUon. of 1 f f)2T »* l .V* y ln «^*"««"on 
r»nr» . conclndes with: (J) fi„d?nli -a '?f l taB1, * orce The 

id*.tif. the «ol*r .nerov acUvm.. « «"ryey conducted to 

•Mcndino the „orfc,hop«i and C? .u^! Protect participant, since 

to pro., do Instruction relevant to u *™* rv , re «»»'«><'«tions .tree.ino the need 
r., enoineer,. <jp> rol,v » nt *° in,tallor,, rather than to technicians 

: '^•IS'^^^.^SiT'EiiSE" C r t ' nt ' "»»™«tl«.| Materials 
lorn --UKr^W J^r^vT'a^^ 
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.^"^"to!' 0 " '° r *~ r Tocnnici.n.. F t „„ Reoort , Julie 

EDt7»5Q4 

T«>;*s Mi or ant Council, Inc. 

EL* 175583 

An Opportunity to Choose, 

15*6 '5 

^o'r;;:, 5 0 *™ Pro<oct utiU2i ^ • Mobii « ««»on. 

Invalid command code 

* T1S'b. 1 -2 
ir.*,. i 

Fr..'0l76r. CE0?ft©99 

^X':*"™ Str * teoiM *«• ^"-v of Voction.l Eduction to *ur.» 
• t*rl.%nri. Vet dell 

£>*ftl£ State Dopt, o* Education, Juneau, 
^••a 1978 44p. 

EDPS Price - MF01/PC02 Plu. Postage. 
Langtisaei English 

Document Typet NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Geoaraphie Sourcet U.S. j Alaska 
iimirnal Announcement! RIE0CTB1 
Government. State 
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l?l r " Ct l°V ^operative Eduction: 
n«i,..Jr,p| EducaUona? SETfT Deliv « r V Systems, Educational 

Television, Fl e» i bl e Schedul^i no? Mmb ? U «f ?* Strateoies, Educational 
Development, l^nlng^^ClI^oSf^Jff^* 1 Indo ^ ndcnt "tMCly, Job 
? ftProar M Design, #Proa?am D.vlf««22^ Minicourses, Mobile Laboratories 
Implementation, ReiidenuSl Pro!r!i«? IS ' , Pr °* r ™** Instruction, Program 
Student E» C h*no* ProqrlJ., ItuSSn* Scho ; ls? Secondarv Education, 
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5 voc ** lon ** Education, Volunteers, Work Studv Programs 
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Tinnr-11. Richard W. , Ed. 
Ollahom* State Univ.. Stillwater. 

1970 ;^?p., Photographs and some pages will no\ reproduce well 
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AN 009836. 8409. 

FS 133. 

Ti 1984. 

ST New Mexico. 

PI NM84133«.»1. 

NO fcNs 951.6.4-03-11'. 1123, 954.6.4-11-12.1123. 956.1.4-00-12.1123. 
Ti Vocational Information and Program Services (VIPS). 
Pi.* &<Mr er a Omero 

PH0N£» (505) 664-7741. 
ON Ur.ivet r.iW of New Mexico—Valencia Camous 

351 Ri o Communities boulevard. Bel en v NM B7002. 
01 Co) ) ecic /Hi liver sit v. 

Sm Npw Mnuico State Dept. of Education. Santa Fe. 
01 Start Date 01 Jul 83i End Date 30 Jun 84. 

rr Jv«o.ooo. 

ON Thiri Kcicct alco received 461.300 from anotner section. 
1 T TKAI I II- f< 'COORD IN* I'OiV. 

Ft MJhH BLHUOl AND F'0£.*f SECONDARY (10-14). 
PP MATERIALS DISTRIBUTION. 

Mvi Inct met i onal •• Mat er i al e . Mob i 1 e-Educ at i onal -Ser v i ces . 

Resource Materials. Rural -School a. Technical -Assistance. 
MM F:ihliooraphies. Coct-Ef f ect i veness. Post secondarv-Educat ion. 

Secondar y-Educat i or. . Vocat i onal -Educat i on-Teacher s. 
10 Slate. Proposal. 

IP DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION AND /OR PRODUCTS. 

AW Services and resources including supplemental vocational materials 
ar.d de.iior.st rat ion equipment will be provided via mobile unite to 
vocational teachers in at least thirty school districts or 
institutions in rural New Mexico. Two coordinators will provide 
professional contact and assistance in developing materials that 
meet needs of particular students or community programs. Detailed 
records will be kept of materials loaned and their uses. A 
bibliooraphy of free loan materials and a cost analysis will be 
delivered, as well as quarterly and final reports. 

2 

AN 008511. 8309. 
rr, 133. 
Fv 1983. 

Ustehi not or.. 
PI WA83 13323. 
NO CNi B3-nPG<15?>N&. 

TI Updating of the Instructional Curricula in the Latest Technoloai col 
Development in Computer Numeric Control (CNC) Machinina Utilirina 
Mobile Equipment Facilities. 

PI> Bramel. Sallyt Brown. David 
PHONE J (206) B78-3710. 
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m He*hille D * V4d, ° n Countv M « tr °Polit*n Public Schools 
rn inr^J Education Aoency. 

5m lewiecRsc State Dept. of Education. Nashville. 

L'T Stuff l>*tc 01 Oct 79| End Date 30 Sep 80. 

FF (Charqed to FY 1979). 

I'M Ft odtict un*.ai lable at NCRVE. 

TP TEACI CR/ COORD I NATOR . 

H SECONDARY <7-12). 

PR HANDBOOK /GUIDE. 

K. ^""^SilJ? - - Se ""«"^- 6 duc.tion. e nc.ption.l-P„.. w ,.. 

rr handicapped, 

AH Our hundred handicapped students entering the Vocational Advancement 
Froara* in the ninth or tenth grade will be tested using the 
Systematic Approach to Vocational Education (SAVE) evaluation to 
determine vocational strengths and weaknesses, and to help with 

V«hl r P l! C rf? t 4 ? r f aul * r vocational programs and subsequently in 
lobe. Part -time testers will conduct the SAVE evaluation from a 
mcbil e vocational evaluation center. Reports on each student will 
bo developed based on the SAVE test for use by teachers in course 
wotl and job placement. A manual describing procedures and 
inttruitntt used or developed will be included in the final report. 
Worl. shops £.lso will be developed. p 

n 

ft tr.\ 
r, i?r»M, 

CjT To as. 

I! 1 A BO 13201. 

NO CM: 0U23012J. 

TI P«?li.cr> of a Foundry Production Curriculum to Rural School 
Di*»-ricts in East Teuas through a Mobile Foundry Laboratory. 

> if F.r.oiit>, Jcmicfi L. 

PHONE I (713) 845 -3016. 

nrj ?ri!#.« A?M University 

College Station, TX 77840. 

HT Toll roc. University. 

SA Toj.as Education Agency, Austin. 

DT SI art Date 01 Aug 79; End Date 30 Jun 80. 

FF t«K>,733, 

TP STUDENT. 

EL HIGH SCHOOL (10-12). 
PR MODEL. 

MJ Rural-Areas. Mobile-Laboratories. Foundries. Industrial-Arts. 

Experiential -Learning. 
MM Models. Career— Educati on, Delivery-Systems. 

School -Dusiness-Relationship. Program-Development. 

Our rirulum- Development. Secondary-Education. 
IP S«.at<». Proposal. 

RMFV.I EDUCATION. 

nt? HaMs-CNi experiences in foundry techniques will be provided to 
industrial education students in rural areas to increase their 
career awareness and emplovabi li ty. During the first year of the 
protect, a mobile foundry laboratory (MFD will be planned, 
dc si onod, and constructed, using equipment supplied by the Texas 
chapter of the American Foundryman's Society. A curriculum to be 

ER | C " 74 U f^'OPY AVAILABLE 



H> State. p» oposal . 
PP RURAL EDUCATION. 

itoUtid villu.1 2ii? JS V P*P«»«t«d and o.ogr«phic*llv 

-iwj^S?^ iooi,ti " 1 prob; am .. ct Th"r„p:'ron ««. 

;„,'„h. Till 1.2? d»t»il» on problem, pneountered and oftpr 

16 

AN OOoSfiO. 8203. 
PS IT.?. 

ST North D«lot«. 
F T Nf»00 13203. 
NO CNj RR-7S. 

PHONEt <?01) 777-2518. 
•if Mm ,€» siU of Not th D«l.o1 © 

(V^nd Porl s. r JO 88202. 
*»: fi.i lr.j»- Uiii ,cr si tv. 

fF L0CV4. ADMINISTRATOR. 
EL SECONDARY (7-12). 
PP TE^SIfclL ITV STUD*'. 

W J^iftit^KSS!""- Ru *-' l - fl -"- «obn.-L«,or.tori... 
Ui £tnlc. Proposal. 
PP NONE OF THESE. 

*nd organizing a curriculum d.llv.ry .y.t.m Mil lb* Mr it ten . 

17 

•VI 000124 . 8401. 

pc r.c. 

Pr l'»»90. 
r T Trnneeaee. 
PI TWB'J 13204. 
NO Clit E 79.23. 

TI Prelect SAVE. An Articulated Guidance and Placement Program for 
M*r.dicappod Youth (Continuation). 9 tor 

PD Miller, E. C. 

RHONE i (6 IS) 259-5213. 

a-32 m BFST COPY AVAILABLE 
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An «Vm>Q13. 8101. 
I*. 1970. 

fi niiiK.jp. 

ND CN: RD2 A0 623. 

11 utJ^cintorS? °* X -°^ ti - broaches to Vocational Education in 
FT* Oeloch. Jessie D. 

ON B26 South Ada Street. Chicago. IL 60607. 
in Individual. 

It I! U ?°i B State °** ic e of Education. Springfield. 

r r 4 « j» • t77 • 

PN Product unavailable at NCRVE. 
TP LOCAL ADMINISTRATOR., 
El HIGH SCHOOL (10-12). 
PR FEASIBILITY STUDY. 

School-Community-Cooperation. Young-Adults. ** cemont ' 
in St t .tr. F"r oposal . 

pp inner-city education. 

AP Froiert obiectives are <l> develop and test innovative iob a „n 
curriculum development procedures as a orereouiSit. Er ?L ? * 
V ;M r ,,Lation of a transportable ur^^aS^^Wor^ 

^f^tTL ^^l^ e ' npl0v ' er ~*-"t to trainee placement 
nun „ r .pr„ ts „s a part, of a prooram development process for at l*a«.t 
tc« to Mftnm, urban trainees, and (3) document all pe^tinen? 
-P-c's oi program planning «nd development. Procedures wUl br to 
conduct co, « staffing orientation and primary data sea? ch? tie veloo 
h.ofhur,- o»,*»ls presentation, analyse community for potent ia? 

piioiit v jist of potential sites, expand data base on these selected 

organisations, and make initial contacts, schedule and complete 

VI A J : ,sl '* 8 1 wor * clo ^V Nith employer, to obtain commUment and 

rrirL fVi' rlcu J u * * nd Gaining delivery, refine final package and 
ir torpor ate into comprehensive AVTE report. q 

1*5 

AN 0»X»659. ©203. 

FS 133. 

F » 1970. 

ST nlasl a. 

PI A» 7813303. 

NO CN: V85703 (3608-78). 

II r 0Cdti0n i 1 Educ *tion Delivery Projects— Welding. 

FT) Poa«?rs. Sam. 

f»N Alaska University 

£3£-5£"«^. lrB °" ic " 2221 North,rn L10ht - Boul — 

nr roll eoe/Uni versi ty. 

ftn A) as! a State D«*pt. of Education, Juneau. 
PT Start Date 15 Mar 78, End Date 30 Sep 76. 

FT t I 0,000. 

TP TEACHER .'COORDINATOR. 
EL SECONDARY <7-l2) . 
PR MODEL. 
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FF *15.000. 

TP ^hI^cSoRd!^!"'^ 15000 i0 fUnt " i0r FV l ™- 

Fl SECONDARY <7-12>. 

PR CAREER.' VOCATIONAL COUNSELING. 

M.I C<rcn Exploration. Deci sion-Making-Ski 1 Is. 

In r or mat i on-Di ssemi net i on . Inser vi ce-Teacher-Educat i on . 

Learning- Module*. Mobi 1 •-Educational -Services. 
MN Career-Choice. Career-Education. Field-Studies. Grade-9. 

Gr*de-10. Instructional-Materials. Program-Evaluation. 

Secondary-School*. Teaching-Procedure*. 
ID State*. F'r oposal. 
PP CAREER DEVELOPMENT. 

AF. To increase career education development and dissemination, increase 
the overall awareness of the benefits of career education, promote 
adoption of a comprehensive career education approach in the central 
Kansas area, and increase teacher knowledoe and awareness of 
occupational alternatives, project staff will <1> develop 
instructional procedures for use in grades 9 and 10 to assist 
etudonts in developing occupational decision-making skills, (2) 
field tea* these modules in a minimum of four sites to determine 
iMit«hilitv, (3) provide inservice workshop opportunities for 
» others and counselors on career education implementation 
M»«.teaies. and <4> provide a career van to make weekly visits to 
all participating districts to pick up and deliver career-related 
Arterial s. The set of tested career modules will be available to 
tans** educators for ninth and tenth grade classrooms to aid in 
c*»t'f»Qi dcciEion making, 

13 

AM f»o»»vl3. SL'03, 

FS tZ2. 

F» 19 . B. 

31 Kansas. 

PI KS7813203. 

NO Cfla 78-132-03. 

11 C«t eer E;;pl oration Proaram. 

PD Martin, Betty. 

Oil Liberal Area Vocational -Technical School 

Liberal , I S 67701. 
TO local Education Aoency. 

SA I ansae State Dept. of Education, Topeka. 
VT Start Date 01 Jul 77* End Date 30 Jun 78. 

FF *S,000, 

DN T»iis prolect also received 11400 in local funds for FY 1978. 
TP STUDENT. 

EL HIGH SCHOOL (10-12). 

PR CAREER /VOCATIONAL COUNSELING. 

MJ Career -Education. Educational -Opportunities. 

In format i on-Di ssemi nati on. Inservi ce-Teacher-Educati on. 

Ins t ructi onal -Mater i al s. Mobi le-Educational -Servi ces. 
ID State. Proposal. 
PP CAREER DEVELOPMENT. 

mi: rioioct staff will provide students with information and experiences 
which will encourage them to assess their own abilities, interests, 
and attitudes and to develop good self-images. Career materials and 
teacher inservice programs will be provided, and a van will be used 
to rotate the materials between the schools of Liberal and si« 
schools in the surrounding area. 
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II? nl i*tr. Proposal. 
r*P MANO I CAPPED. 

-" ^^^csr-s.'-jss «irss :r:;:r.;„ .... 
:m , irS4r*'""" — - - -lit ... 

11 

AN 001131. 8401. 
FS 132* 
FY 1?78. 
ST New York. 
PI NV78 13205. 
NO CN: 78-3B-727. 

TI Mobile Career Exploration Unit. 
TD McCormicfc, John. 

° N J? n°r board ° f Co °P» r *tiv. Educational Services 

41 0 Connor Road, Fairport, NY 14450. 
OT Intermediate Education Agency. 
SA New York State Education Department, Albanv. 

cl V a t r i DatG 01 Feb 7B * End 30 Sep 78. 

rr 94 5 ,767. 

IHI PionWi unavailable at NCRVE. 

ir sTUDcrn. 

H HI 01 1 GCMOfil. (|0 12). 

PR INFORMATION SYSTEMS. 

M.1 Audiovisual- Proorams. Career-Education. Information-Centers 

^^tKS;? it4 ~- M *^oo».. Manpo.er-Ne.ds. 
Tf» St site. Proposal. 

FT PISSFMINATION OF INFORMATION AND /OR PRODUCTS. 

hCi r»,c protect, will establish a portable carnr information center to 
provide component district hiqh school, with an ocwpaUonaT 
information system which will allow for constant updating of 
information. A trailer or bus will be .quipped with audiovisual 
Se-cr e ib\ l r°n HWl Videotape, and .Ud.^JnJ 
describing the training shops available in the occupational center 

12 

AN 000914. 8203. 
FS 132. 
r» 197R. 
SI ransas. 
M I S7B13J04. 
NO CNs 78-132-04. 

IZ1'<Z\ iTlniT." v °""—'- T «>»"«» school 

L octal Education Aqency. 
S* ransas State Dept. of Education, Topela. 
T'l Start i>*te ui Jul 77| End Date 30 Jun 78. 
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ST W#*hi r.oton. 

PI WA78I3201. 

NO cut 78-AFL<133>NP. 

• pp Shirr:i^. Tranmmi " 4on 

ON OK(i.pi* Technical Community Coll .a. 

2ull Mottman Road, SW, Olympia, WA 98502. 
t»T Cr»i,„nunitv/Junior Colleae or Technieli t«Ih* *. 

IP TEACHER/COORDINATOR. 

- SSSir* INSTITUTE „„«. 

.»«.«, in. lh , ee i^uix^rto r»: n % d trp°uo^:Ui™%rt a r 

,.i..H.»,M or. th. OL-pi* Technical Co~2,,U* Co °.a» ct.pSs * 

o,:p»r,dod Ci.rr.culu. .nd utorl.1. wi u £. d.v.loped cZl 
8i.rf.xnu. An evaluation report will be delivered. M 

AN 00 S 295. 6203. 

FV 1*78. 
FT rcnne«ifi€>e. 
PI TN78 13204, 
NH CNi E7*/-90. 

11 8^fM|ie Approach to Vocational Evaluation (SAVE). 
ON Metropolitan Nashville Public School* 

Nashville, TN. 
OT Local Education Aqency. 

M 5rJrT B 5 C 7 S -? t ! Di S tB ° f Educ *tion, Nashville. 

TP TP AC HEP /COORDINATOR. . 

H HIGH SCHOOL (10-12). 

PR CAREER/ VOCATIONAL COUNSELING. 

St Oder t-Abi 1 it v^ tU Stud" -Gui d«nce. 
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ir s>inr>Errn. 

Fl HIGH SCHOOL AND POSTSECONDARY (10-14). 
PP TRAINING PROGRAM. 

m r;,^,rjrin-c; n tr.: u - L * bor,tor1 "- *«-"«t»-«---"i".. 
M '^^^;•^r4du::u 0 i?• trueUon * , - tt * t • rl * , •• 

ID Stdte. Proposal. 

PP TECHNOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. 

AF: a mobile solar demonstration unit will be developed to provide 

? I'd^n"! ? ry voc * tio ™ 1 «tudent«, and agriculture students with 
J I " •STiSf - rV? i nforft '* tio " the primary type, of solar 

of i £l\-Ie!l2 tl WU 1 b " con «t™cted on • trailer and will consist 
w!l? tnc™it« V con «* ruction *"* insulation. Project staff 
rnu \,!£h the two most common types of solar heatina devices 

k ? **r-to-air and solar hvdraulic) and a conventional 

so?*? tei? ^S°t! V !| te : in J° th * r00m ' Th " unit * Uo wlU Provide a 
li tL !£fa d " pUcate solar operations. The mobility 

rnr^ ! MU J ! UoW 4t to fu " c tion in the areas of solar 
™ct« InS Btudi ff' Potable information and demonstration 
be d^H^ered!? BSCUritV ° f •* u *P»«"t by storage. A final report will 

8 

*.N iM'.?;.'if,. 8J03. 
FS 13C. 
f > 1 979. 

ho ru: n /a. 23. 

11 M eject SAVE: An Articulated Guidance and Placement rroar&m <or 

Htnrli capped mm«M ( . 
rr. HUlcr, fc.C. 

OH Hr-tr o Nashville Public School 

N<-»h,ille, IN. 
Of local Education Aoencv. 

GA Tcnneesce State Dept. of Education, Nashville. 
DT Start Date 01 Oct 78* End Date 30 Sep 79. 
FF #7,940 (Charged to FY 197Q>. 
TP STUDENT. 

Fl HIPH BOKNN (10 -12). 

PP CAREER .'VOCATIONAL COUNSELING. 

Mt1 t!S:?IS # 5S #d "fJ Ud "? t 5 - Student-Testing. Student-Placement, 
nob 1 le- Educational -Services. 

MN Serondarv-Education. Job-Placement. 
TD Str«*e. Proposal. 
PP HANDICAPPED. 

AP «?!UK Undr f d ^ ndic *PP«° »tudents entering the VAP prooram in the 
ZlT^JZ ! 9r ? dm WU1 b# te,tBd to °»termine areas of vocational 
strengths and wealnessest the information will be used to place VAP 

l n J h ° r *?i J !* r voc *tional program and for .1ob placements. 
r*t tf»,ne testers will conduct the SAVE evaluation in a mobile 
vocational evaluation center and will develop reports for teacher 
M*f> based or, the tests. A manual describino procedures will be 
included in a final report. 

9 

AN 0013-16. 8203. 
TS 132, 
FY 19 7©. 
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>,r. Inc. mobile foundry laboratory (MFD developed in the first year will 
b* placed in service for two wteli at each of fifteen selected 
«.*l.ool« and evaluated. A descriptive brochure will be developed and 
fo*.-h«rs fiow, selected district, will participate in a three~dav 
wnrlthop. Fifteen additional districts will be identified for 
possible participation during the third vear. dependma on fundina. 
The MFI will increase career awareness and emplovabil ity of urban 
and rural industrial arts students in east Texas. 

6 

AN 003174. B203. 
FS 132. 
F. 1981. 

ST Massachusetts. 
PI MA8 113224. 

no era 405-oei-e 1-0001-3. 

II Mobile Occupational and Vocation Exploratory Proaram (MOVF.). 
FD Tobin. David J. 

MM nssabet Valley Vocational -Technical School 

Fitc.hburo Street. Marlborough. MA 01752. 
i»T Lor 4»1 Education Agency. 

Sm Massachusetts State Dept. of Education. Boston. 
!*>T Si*rt Date 01 Oct 60| End Date 30 Sep 61. 

FF *V*.40?. 

F»N Fundi na tor thie project is charged to FY 1900. 

VP STUDftMf. 

fi Minn sr.HouL < 10-12). 

f f< TRAINING PROGRAM. 

r-l ' w r-JDloi a» ion. Disabilities. Mooi le- Educational -Sor vices. 
Hor > Euprr i «:-r.co • Proarams. 

Sr r .ocl - l:u s i n e s s -Re 1 a t i on eh i p . Sec ond ar v -Ed uc a t i on . 
fD State. Proposal. 
FF M»'.N!> I CAPPED. 

.P Ihe Mobile Occupational and Vocational Exploration Prooram will 
provide vocational training to seventv-two handicapped students in 
ti- ai hioh schools. Vocational and soecial education will be 
provided at each school with specialised trainino in community 
uorl sites Ihrouohout the school year. Students will receive 
training in foods, painting, decorating, home repair, and electrical 
-i.d electronic repair. Three local and one central advisory boards 
composed of parents, students, school personnel, worksite sponsors, 
*i.<J community representatives will monitor the project. 

7 

f- r- i ■■'•:>. 

Fv 1PB1. 

ST Missouri. 

FI M06«l 13203. 

M0 CN: 81-131/132-600-7 (A). 

IT Mobile fjolar Demonstration Project. 

P0 Mdler . Del 

FilftNfrj (314) 897-3603. 
ON Linn Technical College 

i inn, M0 650M. 
ni romn.unit« /Junior College or Technical Institute. 
SA Missouri State Dept. of Elementary and Secondary Education. 

Jefferson Citv. 
DT Start Date 01 Jul 60i End Date 30 Jun 81. 
FF 115.000. 
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fl DtUniv of a Foundry Production Curriculum to Urban Centers in 

1c-v*«e throuoh a Mobile Foundry Laboratory. 
FT I'.ono. 0*inee L. . Jr. 

mi Af.n University. Department of Industrial Education 

Colleoe Station. TX 77843. 
01 Co J Icon. Uni.crsitv. 
S.» le.:*s Education Agency, Austin. 
FT fet«rt Data 01 Jul 81| End Data 30 Jun 82. 
FF #42,1?;:. 

7F T ETCHER / COORD 2 NATOR • 
El. HIGH SCHOOL UO-12). 
PR TRAINING PROGRAM. 

MJ Career -Ex pi oration. Foundriee. Industrial -Arte. 

Inser vi ce~Teacher-Educati on . Mobi 1 e-Laborator i es. Urban-Educat i on. 
MN Coat-Effectiveness. Demonstration-Programs. Feasibility-Studies. 

Ii idust r i al -Art s-Teacher s . Progr am-Ef f ec t i veness. 

Sec ondnrv- Education. 
ID State. Proposal. 
PP PARFER DEVELOPMENT. 

»'•» Industrial arts students in urban schools will be provided with 
hands-on experience in foundry techniques and will increase their 
Innuledoe and attitudes about foundrv-r elated careers. The mobile 
laboratory s practibilitv and cost effectiveness will be 
demonstrated, *nd development and operation of other mobile 
Ic-boratorios will bo stimulated. One industrial arts teacher from 
r*ch of the sixteen participating schools in one or two larae urban 
school districts will attend a workshop on using a mobile laboratory. 
I^n <l*..ff of foundry instruction usino the mobile laboratory and ^ti 
ihsI t uct 1 or, a 1 package supplied will be provided. Nonparti cip*tina 
iH'1t»stri*J at te teacherc will be qiven eight hours of if. service 
i.r ami ita in the* mobile laboratory. The ten-day student 
ini-tr uc1 ional prooram and the teacher inservice tr amino prouram 
will be evaluated to determine the mobile laboratory's impact and 
*f f net l .ene&s. 



«N oO?,;VM. B?03. 
FS 132. 
FY 1«>B1. 
ST 1c: *S. 

pi TxtiirriB. 

NO CN: 11230042. 

TI Delivery of a Foundry Production Cur-iculum to Rural School 

Districts in East Texas throuah a Mobile Foundry Laboratory 

Continuation). 
PD I'-toone. J*mc-s L. • Jr. 

PHONE I (713) 845-3016. 
ON Department of Industrial Education, Texas AfcM University 

Colleoe Station. TX 77843. 
OT Col leoe/Uni varsity. 
SA T*v«*3 Education Aaency. Austin. 
M 51 -•» t Ddte 01 Jul BOy End Date 30 Jun 81. 
FF *4<v,gn, 

tP f E . ••: » <ER . COORD I NATOR . 
Fl HIGH SCHOOL (10-12). 
PR TFhIHING PROGRAM. 

M.i Foundries. Industrial-Arts. Mobile-Laboratories. Rural -Education. 
MH C*i ©er -Awareness. Inaervice-Teacher-Education. Secondarv-Educatian. 
1 1 > St Me. Pronasal. 

PP RURAL EDUCATION. 
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nrj NinMine* Comn»unitv Coll ape 

Mi dw* . , WA 96032. 
nr u,, m ,,mm,H , /Junior Coliaq. or Technical Institute. 

TP IFmDHEF*. COORDINATOR. 

Fl C.CM1MI lf4I I V, .lUtUUR COLLEGE OR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

PR PRINTED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. INSTITUTE (13-14). 

N,l |***ibilit,-studi.a. Instructional-Matarials. Machinists 

;w:; c *ii^i o r nt - ^^^^ 

II' S»*<e. Proposal. 
PP CURRICULUM. 

AN o«*»,t»8?.4. 82'.»7. 

rr. I?..*. 

r* » i *<?o. *. • 

I III v • «•♦» i • 

pi ncisji ji.xo. 

NO ( N: ft J 131 . 13> 60o- 7(A). 

W. S.^fi^: M ° biIe SO,ir D »»°"=tra tt on ProLct <Co„« i„ u . tlOB , . 

PNUNbt (3)4) 8*: 7-3603. 
NN l.i nr. lechraca' CoIIgq© 

< ifif». NO 65051. 

"""Junior Colleoe or Technical Institute. 
J? f\T«r, fl c?U. D " Pt ' ° f Ele<nent * r V S.condary Education, 
IN Date 01 Jul 61; End D*te 30 Jun 82. 

rp f3.««X». 

N PmRFNT. COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE. 

El. NONE OF THESE, 

PR INFORMATION SYSTEMS. 

ID S^r^^R^op^r 10 ^ 100 ' M ° bil - L * b0r * t0ri "- Solar-Radiation. 
PP DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION AND /OR PRODUCTS. 

™ «obtlo solar unit will be demonstrated to 4 high echool. 4 

* liaison with an existing energy-reXated state or federal acencv 
Three a, tide, will be publi.h.d. A final r.port Jll* d2ll?5£d. 

4 

At J 0««cl«»l. B20\ 

fs 1 

F\ 1*©2. 

*l T? ' 

PI T> 811 3203. 
NO CNi 2240029. 
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hi.,.-] Mi th the MR will also be developed. In the sprinq of 
Ejected rural school districts will be invited to Tones AM 
m.i.»r«iU -for an introductory presentation of the MF"L and the 
tun -iculiim. Durina the n»*t academic year school district* will 
Mpnl , foi pw tici pation. Teacher preparation and curriculum 
i tt ,pl-rtienl.atio». will occur during the ne*t two academic wear s. This 
t.roicct will st?rve as a model of service, and curriculum delivery to 
iuial area* as well as a model of education/industry cooperation in 
*rtdr casino, mutual needs. 

run OF DOCUMENTS IN LIST 

nr.?. SEARCH MODE. - ENTER QUERY 
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Mobile classrooms 

bring 

vocational education 
to rural America 



by E. C. BURNETT 

Director for Special Programs 
Crowley's Ridge Vocational & Technical School 

Forest City, Arkansas 



In the past two years a new cod. 
cept in mobile occ upational educa. 
tion has taken to the back roads 
of rural America The demand for 
career education is on the rite, 
But more than SO percent of our 
nations schools do not offer career 
courses. They can't afford the fa* 
, ciUties and equipment for voca- 
tional training, and they can't or 
shouldn't transport students to 
facilities where this equipment is 
, available. A solution to this prob* 
lem which is currently being tried 
in several parts of the country 
is to mobilize the facilities so that 
several schools can share equipment. 

In August of 1970, the Disadva* 
taged and Handicapped Section of 
the Arkansas State Department of 
Education assigned a fully 
equipped mobile machine shop 
training unit to the Crowley's 



Although Arkansas mobile units are still in the experiments! stags, 
they have inspired other units in other states throughout the country, 



Ridge Vocational and Technical 
School in Forrest City, a school 
which ser\cs a five county area. 
The unit was placed in this Eastern 
Arkansas Community because it is 
a heavil) populated farming are* 
where mechanization has displaced 
hundreds of working people, the 
unemployment rate is high and 
many people are forced into the 
job market without a saleable skill. 

fa a mobile prototype for many 
later vocational facilities, the 
machine shop is housed in a 12 
ft by 60 ft. four axle trailer which 
from without may look somewhat 
like a mobile home, However the 
similarities stop there. Built and 
equipped by Educational Programs 
and Equipment Corporation of Lit* 
tie Hock the chests is constructed 
of ten inch I beams and weighs in 
ttcea of two and one half tons. 



The sides and top oi the trailer arc 
made of truss construction with 
plywood walls glued and stapled to 
every 2 x 4 in. stud and then 
covered with exterior aluminum 
siding Normal mobile home con- 
struction will not stand up to the 
stresses and strains placed on a 
facility b> education and the oper- 
ation of light machinery. 

The machine shop is equipped 
with ten lathes, ten milling ma- 
chines, one numerical controlled 
unit, twenty student desks, black* 
board and slide projection equip- 
ment. Hie mobile unit is a self- 
contained heated and air-condi- 
tioned classroom. Only toilet 
facilities and electricity are needed 
for its operation. 

More than seventy-five percent of 
the public school districts in the^ 
area that Crowley's Ridge serves * 



and man) more beyond their area 
asked for the services of this first 
machine shop A counselor-co- 
ordinator was added to the schools 
staff to work with the disadvan- 
taged and handicap|x'd population, 
and to schedule the travels of the 
mobile machine shop. A certified 
instructor was employed to remain 
with the unit teaching an explora- 
tory course to high school students 
and machine shop skills to adults 
The mobile unit remains on the 
campus of each participating high 
school for six weeks during which 
not less than sixty juniors and 
seniors are enrolled for thirty to 
sixty hours of instruction. The 
trailer has working stations for 28 
students in each class. In the eve- 
ning, adult classes are scheduled 
for those interested in up-grading 
their saleable skills. (Cominmd) 
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Independent trucking companies are 
contracted to move the mobile class- 
rooms from one school to another. 



From K thru 12, the demand for 
vocational and career education is 

on the rise. 





From September 1970 through 
May 1972, (07 students were en- 
rolled in courses in this one relo- 
catable school facility. From June 5 
through June 9, 1972 the mobile 
unit Moved 151 miles from its base 
of operations for use as part of 
an in-service training program for 
high school vocational instructors 
from all over the state of Arkansas. 

While the mobile vocational faci- 
lity is still considered to be in the 
ex|>erimental stage, the Arkansas 
Department of Education this past 
September placed four more units 
in four very rural school districts* 
The new units include a second 
machine shop, an electronics shop, 
a building trades shop and an air 
conditioning and refrigeration 
• shop, each with 720 sq rt of floor 
space. 

The four new units rotate once 
every 18 weeks among the commu- 
nities of West Fork and Prairie 
Grove in the Ozark Mountains and 
Charleston and Paris in the Ar- 
kansas valley. Each of these school 
systems have fewer than 1500 stu- 
dents in grades one through twelve. 

At the end of each 18 week term, 
the Department of Education con- 
tracts with a trucking firm to ro- 
tate the cla s rooms. They can be 
moved and prepared for the next 
class within 24 nours. In the fore- 
seeable future it is hoped that a^y 
number of schools may each ac- 
quire one mobile unit for a particu- 
lar vocational skill which they will 
then share with other geographi- 
cally compatible schools in a round 
robin sehcduK Each mobile teach- 
ing trailer including equipment 
has a turn key cost of about 
IVMNtfl., a \wkv which if it per- 
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mits a school to teach several ca- 
reer skills, has a cost/benefit ratio 
far superior to conventional con* 
struction. 

The success of the Crowley's 
Ridge machine shop has sparked 
many other pilot projects through- 
out the country. Mobile units are 
now* in use for teaching food store 
o|ieratioas in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 
and health operations in Apalachi* 
cola. Fla. The State Department of 
Education in South Carolina solved 
a pressing need for expanded curri* 
culum in graphic arts and in in- 
dustrial sewing with mobile units. 
In Kentucky, the Louisville school 
system is using a mobile unit for 
testing and evaluating students, 
while in Shelbyville two units are 
used by the Job Corp Center to 
teach woodworking, welding and 
automotive repair skills. Four units 
arc in use in the Kansas City, 
Missouri Public Schools teaching 
waitress and bris boy skills, main- 
tenance and repair, electrical 
repairs, and domestic sewing. And 
San Diego, California recently ex* 
panderi their career education 
courses in the remote areas of the 
counts with mobile units to tench 
health occti|>ations distributive ed- 
ucation, small engine repairs, auto 
mechanic*, graphic communications 
and appliance repairs. 

With the costs of education in* 
(Teasing while revenues remain 
constant or lag behind, mobility 
may be the only way we will meet 
a demand for career education 
which seems to loom larger each 
day W ith average 1 delivery times of 
two or three 1 months they at least 
outstrip cost increases during con* 
struction • 

ASA I f I December 197$ 
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SCHOOLROOMS ON THE GO 



B> C;AYNOR PEARSON 



CwsmwwuiUt » u»i o»U*t)le 
. one room irhool— the 
Ga > lot Uiv die Sdiool near 

mm nearlv two yean ago. But its 
fasting did not mirk the demise 

• .uwiuii At* uiit juiie. In 

fact, 'little red schoolhouses" of a 
new breed are cropping up in a 
number of towns and cities. 

two varieties* mobile units which 
mo\e from school to school and 
relocatable units which are 
park**, with wh'els jacked up. as 



stationary additions to schools* 
Both types come specially 
equipped for the Jobs they per* 
form, whether for leaching read 
ing. sdence. trade skills, or art. 
And all add up to a new ration* 
ale— a new role— for the one* 
room school. 

It is estimated that there are at 
least 40 of them. So far as is 
known, all— with one exception 
—were purchased and equipped, 
wholly or in part with funds pro* 
vided under title 1 of the Elemen 
ury and Secondary Education 



Act The basic aim of title 1 is to 
provide extra H*!p for youngsters 
Who have been shortchanged cut* 
tnrally. 

The unit which received no 
title 1 subsidy is the .'Mobile 
, Tune-Up Training Urit leased 
and operated by the Connecticut 
Department of Education from 
November '67 to November 'M at 
a cost of $37,000 with funds ob- 
tained under the U.S. Manpower 
Development and Training Ait. 
This unique "auto repair shop on 
wheels"— « van towed by a pick* 



up tmck— toured the State's IS 
vocationakcehnical schools to of* 
fer special instruction in auto 
motor tune*up maintenance. The 
two experts manning the unit of* 
fered Instruction at two levels— 
an "tatty" course for beginners 
and a "refresher" course for auto 
aMchanid Wmj wanted to update 
their tune*' * skills. 

The aim was to train 100 entry 
and 400 refresher students during 
the year of operation. According 
to Edward Shis, coordinator of 
the program for the department 
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On the Go— «o*u*itf4 



Reading Laboratory 

BRAN FORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




PuMtd mp OMtSidt • Connecticut t*r#t school, • mob/to unit opona its door to itudtati for a 40 minute class /n rtmsdia/ nrting. 



of education, 88 percent of the 
goal wai achieved. Most of the 
graduate* found job*; tome are 
now in business for themtelvei. 

As thii ii written, the future of 
the program is uncertain. Last 
December, the unit wai being 
used to offer tune-up training to 
inmates of Sute prisons, with the 
State paving the teachers' salaries 
and the contractor donating the 
use ol the unit. 

Most of the mobile units now 
in use are reading laboratories, 
packed with hardware for correct- 
ing reading problems and manned 
by reading specialists. Branford 
was the first town in the Sute 
with a mobile reading lab. In 
1966, with S2§,000 in title 1 
funds. Superintendent Rodney E. 
Wells had the unit designed and 
equipped to serve seven of the 
town's elementary public schools 
and one parochial school, 

The miniature classroom hous- 
es teten carrels, each with its own 
headphone-microphone combina- 
tion, each with a Controlled 
Reader Jr. and a Flash X— a de- 
vice lor developing visual memo- 
riration, A remote-control system 
permits seven different reading 
programs to be conducted simul- 
taneously Three reading special- 
ists take turns drivirg the lab to 
schools, plugging it into an elec* 
trical outlet, and teaching slow 
learners 

Bridgeport recently spent the 
sum of J44.SOO in title 1 money 
to buv and equip two auto camp- 
en for use as reading labs. Each 



lab, manned by a reading special- 
ist and tsvo teacher aides, visits 
four elementary schools in disad* 
vantaged areas each school day. 
Each lab has tsvo carrels for indi- 
vidual study and some $3,500 in 
equipment and materials. 

Florence E. Sutphin, reading 
consultant for the Bridgeport 
schools, becomes excited when she 
describes the new teaching tools. 
'They're the answer to the prob> 
lem of old schools with no space 
for reading services/' she says, 
'This is the only way we can fol- 
low the children who need our 
help most." 

Bridgeport also has a mobile 
art gallery, the only one in the 
State. The "Art to You M unit— an 
18- by 9-foot display room mount- 
ed on a truck chassis— -cost 
$12,000 in title 1 funds. For II 
months of the year, the mobile 
gallery visits schools and public 
centers, with its doors thrown 
open to young and old alike. On 
an average, over 200 persons a 
day come inside to view works of 
art by Fairfield County artists an* 
by Bridgeport art students. On 
hand to explain the exhibits is 
Ronald W. Wiloek, curator and 
young Buffalo, N.Y., painter. 

The mobile art gallery repre- 
sents the culmination of a long- 
time dream by John C. Nemau, 
Bridgeport's supervisor of art 
Operating expenses run about 
$8,000 a year and are net by 
Sute funds. 

Norwalk has a different kind of 
art unit on wheels—an artmobile 



for spurring artistic creativity 
among culturally deprived chil* 
dren. It operates during the six* 
week summer session and carries 
a wide variety of art supplies. Un- 
der the supervision of two art 
teachers and a teacher aide, about 
850 youngsters a day, from ages 
four to 16, crowd around the unit 
and join in painting, sculpting, 
and other artistic activities. 

Donald W. Rogers, art depart* 
ment chief, purchased a camper 
and made an art unit of it with 
$6,000 in title 1 money. Funds for 
operating expenses— about $3,000 
a summer— are supplied by title 1 
and State grants. 

The impact which the new- 
style one-room schools can have 
on children's lives is shown by 
Meriden's mobile science unit, a 
combination science lab and plan- 
etarium. The $40,600 unit is 
housed in a 40* by 12-foot house 
trailer which is towed four times 
a year to four elementary schools 
in deprived neighborhoods. A 
hired cab tractor does the towing 
at $25 per move, 

The science area was specially 
designed and equipped according 
to local specifications. There are 
no extras. The inventory consists 
only of the materials and equip* 
ment considered essential in a ba- 
sic science program. The area has 
Ave carrels, plus an audiovisual 
console and a weather nation. 

The planetarium scats only 22, 
hut it does the job. Here, as in 
the science area, the emphasis is 
on a small*group instruction. 



Donald W. Friti, science teacher 
in charge of the unit, tells of a 
kindergartner who made his first 
visit to the planetarium. After 
only 25 minutes of instruction, 
the boy went home and flabber 
gasted his father by naming all 
the start in the constellation de- 
scribed that day by Mr. Friti. 

In addition to the mobile sci- 
ence unit, Menden also has two 
house trailers that have been con 
verted into centers for special 
instruction in language arts-* 
reading, speech and hearing, and 
so forth. The trailers are attached 
to elementan schools where spice 
is short. These relocatable units 
an be moved, if necessary, but 
present plans call for leasing 
them where they are. 

Bridgeport has nine trailer-style 
reading labs stationed at priorit) 
schools. Danbury has four and 
calls them Supplementary Lan- 
guage Arts Centers. Likewise, An 
sonia has five of the relocatable 
"little red schoolhouses" in opera 
tion as reading labs, each parked 
at a target school. 

"We could not have offered our 
tutoring program in our crowded 
tegular facilities," says Ansonia 
Superintendent Joseph It Maf 
lard, "The reading labs give us 
space which is admirably adapted 
to our purposes. Without them. 
there would b e no program." ■ 

Mr. Putttm it tditot 0/ Connecticut 
Education, published by thi Hat tk 
pitlmtnl of Mutation Hit gttklt fittt 
tppttrtd in that tourntl 
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Taking the Show on the Road 



by Linda M. Lewis 



North Idaho College home eco- 
nomics instructors sit in the 
driver's seat as vocational home 
economics adult education takes to 
the roads in a classroom on wheels. 
The Mobile Learning Center, a 27-foot 
motor home equipped with all the ne* 
testifies for a classroom experience, 
provides short-term consumer home- 
making classes for families of limited or 
<imi incomes in economically de- 
armed or high-unemployment areas of 
the five northern Idaho counties. 

Funded by the Idaho State Board for 
Vocational Education, the mobile learn* 
m| vomer program is designed to help 
people help themselves by utilizing all 
the financial, personal and community 
resources available to them. The pro* 
gram, in its tenth year, was conceived 
*>v Clarence E Haught, North Idaho 
College's vo Jonal director, to im- 
pr*v» home environments and the 
quality of family life of adults unable to 
commute to hcmemaking education 
classes offered at the area vocational 
school in Coeur & Atone, 

Practical Subjects 

Talking about improving the quality 
of life and actually doing something 
about it are two different things, tech 
year the mobile learning center pro- 
vides instruction for 250-300 persons In 
the general content areas of food and 
nutrition, dothlng management, home* 
making skills, budgeting, consumer 



education and life skills. With two 24 
clock-hour classes conducted at various 
locations for two-week periods, the 
program is customized to best meet the 
needs of each region and each target 
group served* 

In the food and nutrition instructional 
area, for example, farm families might 
request food preservation technique 
workshops, senior citizen groups might 
desire assistance in preparing and freez- 
ing make-ahead meals for one or two 
people, teen-aged parents might enroll 
in budget meals classes that stress eco- 
nomical and nutritious methods of pre* 
paring foods for young children, while 
Head Start parent groups may wish to 
participate in a field trip to a local gro* 
eery to make name-brand/house- 
brand/generic-brand food cost com- 
parisons. Such student statements as 
"My kids now read all the cereal labels, 
knowing what Is best for them and 
which isn't/' or "I spent less money and 
brought home more groceries than I 
ever have before/' or 'figuring fractions 
In the recipes helps me figure fractions 
in my adult basic education class" attest 
to the program's value* 

To get the traveling program on the 
road, Initial contact! are made through 
social service agency personnel and 
program brochures placed where low* 
income persons have access to them* 
The program coordinator and instruc- 
tors speak at civic, social, church and 
agency meetings to create interest and 



encourage sponsorship for classes. The 
travel schedule is determined by agency 
requests, homemaker group interest or 
instructor inquiries into the needs of 
people ir different localities. The mo- 
bile unif s multi-purpose classroom and 
kitchen accomodates small classes for 
five to eight adults; however, larger 




Chicking under the hood it ell in a day's 
work tor the author. It wouldn't do to be 
aught on a lonely road with mechanic*! 
trouble, (Photo by Sandy Goodton) 

numbers of students may participate In 
a dass If a local grange hall or commu- 
nity meeting room is available, 

Quick Change Artists 

Both the program and the instructors 
must be flexible to keep groups of 
homemakers informed as changes and 
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advances in the occupation of home* 
making occur. Organization ii the key 
to success; therefore, a wide variety of 
lesson plans, teaching aids and labora- 
tory supplies must be available at all 
times if immediate student needs are to 
be met. 

In one instance, an instructor had 
prepared a laundry procedures lesson 
and was busy setting up the teaching 
aids when a student came into the mo- 
bile van carrying a large container of 
cooked beets. Someone had given her 
the beets the night before; she didn't 
know how to either can or freeze them 
so she brought them to class \ or instruc- 
tions. The laundry aids were returned to 
the cupboard, the. canner aid freezer 
containers were brought out, and a 
lesson in food preservation took place 
that day. The laundry could wait; the 
beets couldn't 

Although the mobile unit serves as 
home base for the majority of classes, 
much instruction involves choices of* 
fered in the marketplace* Consumer 
buying experiences will best transfer to 
the students 1 personal lives when they 
are conducted in realistic settings. 
Therefore a chain store provides the 
setting for a wardrobe management 
lesson, the discount fabric store pro- 
vides all the learning aids needed for a 
fabric selection exercise and the thrift 



outlet proves to be an economical 
source for obtaining used adult gar* 
ments to be recycled into children's 
clothing. 

Responsibilities for teaching home 
economics in a classroom-on-wheels go 
far beyond those of a regular home* 
making teacher in a stationary class* 



"With two 24 clock-hour 
classes conducted at 
various locations lor 
two-week periods, the 
program in customized 
to best meet the needs 
of each region and each 
target group served/ 4 



room. In addition to possessing a broad 
working background in all areas of 
dome economics, mobile learning cen- 
ter instructors must display a keen abil- 
ity to understand and work with all 
types if students with a variety of life* 
Myles nd a myriad of personal needs. 
They must be willing to drive a cumber 
tome vehicle along seldom traveled 



Alice Bundy, principal mobile unit imttm 
helps developmenttlly disabled idulti *• 
a production line for sewing instrument » 
Iters tor the forestry industry. A number*, 
classes are targeted at developing fob i4< 
(Photo by KeriSylte) 

roads and must demonstrate the * 
chanical ability to make small rep* 
since they maintain the electrical, in - 
sanitary and generator systems of !•• 
classroom, Mobile instructors mutt . 
as public relations experts, student 
cruitment officers and family cour* 
ors. 

The mobile learning center prog * 
teaches people that their incomes . 
stretch to cover the basic human nt* 
that quality of family life is more in; 
tant than a large bank account *"d * 
each individual is a worthy hu r 
being. A written student evalua* 
stited, "I like your classes because ! 
get away from the house, meet pec. 
and make friends, yet learn lot* 
things that save me money. I feel to- 
worthwhile person again!" Thaf % »* 
the North Idaho College mobile le« 
Ing center program is all about. 

About the author 

Linda M. Lewis is coordinator of vocation 
home economics at the Area Vocational 
Technical School of North Idaho Col!e|t 
Coeurd'Alene. 
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OFCAREER 




By WALTER WOOD 



Over roads through lush farmland rolls the jobmobile with a 
cargo of career education for the disadvantaged youths on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. The classroom-on-wheels— one of 
two 40-foot-long trailers equipped for teaching short-term 
courses in typing, auto tuneup, and merchandising— helps the 
dropout get back in school, gives the slow learner a chance 
for better grades, and offers training in marketable skills to 
the jobless. The van brings to a girl who cannot type 35 words 
per minute in high school the opportunity to increase her 
speed and the possibility of landing that job she wants in an 
urban office. The jobmobile project, designed by the Maryland 
State Department of Education (MSDE) to demonstrate to 
local school systems the potential of short-term instructional 
programs, provides five-week, 50-hour courses at school stops 
in six of the Shore's nine counties— Caroline, Dorchester, Kent, 
Somerset, Talbot, and Wicomico. It goes without saying that 
no moss gathers under a jobmobile. . . . 
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•grant families share the jobmobile's educational 
wares, thanks to thoughtful planning. During sum. 
mer months when most schools are closed and 
Somerset County tomatoes are ready for picking, 
the mobile classroom in typing and auto tuneup is 
driven to Westover, a crossroads town deep in the 
fertile tidewater country. At the Westover Ele- 
mentary School the van joins the program for migrants op- 
erated under title I of ESEA. While fathers, and frequently 
mothers, are bending in the fields under July and August sun, 
freshly scrubbed children in their neatest clothing are being 
helped with reading and math skills in air-conditioned com- 
fort incongruous to the steamy hovels of the migrant camp. 
After the sun goes down, adult and teenager pickers who want 
to pull away from the migrant stream go into the jobmobile 
to. learn the wiring of an automobile ignition system or how 
to type without looking at the keys .... 
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Handy wiring boards superimposed with a diagram* 
matic ignition system of an eight cylinder gasoline 
engine enable students to perform theoretical tuneups 
inside the jobmobile before visiting garages to practice 
actual repairs. Typing students view movies of the 
typewriter keyboard in action and receive instructions 
from accompanying sound tapes. Switching from film 
to practice book, students copy a finger dexterity exercise 
without looking down at keyboards: You must allow the queen 
to pet each of the six zebras. Day by day the queen pets the 
alms a little faster and at the end of five weeks most students 
ait typing more than 30 words per minute. . . , 
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Jobmobile* still come at a surprise to the Eastern Shore 
migrant worker who is preoccupied with thoughts of 
how many baskets of tomatoes he can pick in a day at 
20 cents a basket. The career education vans, pur* 
chased with funds provided by the U.S. Office of 
Education under the Vocational Education Amend* 
ments of 1968, first appeared on the Eastern Shore 
only one year ago. The guiding hand of the jobmobile project 
is that of Charlotte Conaway, a vocational education program 
specialist of the MSDE in Baltimore. 

The concept of packing a classroom securely into a trailer 
and trucking it to schoothouse after schoolhouse, mile after 
mile, is as novel to the Shore's old-line educators as the me* 
chanical crab picker is to the hardshell watermen who thought 
Fletcher Hanks' hydraulic clam whammer would never make 
the grade. But it did, becoming the cotton gin of Maryland's 
clam industry. The jobmobile has as good a chance to achieve 
equal distinction in the education business. The kingsize vans 
filled with desks, typewriters, adding machines, cash registers, 
auto spark plugs, distributor kits, film projectors, and sound 
equipment rove the quiet byways to train young men and 
women for possible jobs in department stores, supermarkets, 
drugstores, service stations, and garages. To understand the 
impact of all this is to know that some folk say Eastern 
Shoremen like nothing better than to throw cold water— 
whether from the Chesapeake or the Choptank— on other 
Eastern Shoremen's attempts to try something new. 

Be that as it may, the jobmobile, like the dam whammer, is 
showing signs of success. The first big victory came before 
schools closed for last summer's vacation* Ten students in 
Princess Anne High School were dropping behind in their 
typing class. The ten were assigned to take the jobmobile's 
short course. Earphones on and seated at individual type* 
writers, the students listened to recorded instructions and 
picked up the rhythm on their machines. The pace was 
speeded up gradually, and when the course was completed 
most of the ten fall-behinds were push-aheads at 35 words per 
minute. Back to Princess Anne High went the ten to take a 
final exam. Six passed. Jubilation for the jobmobile and 
Charlotte Conaway. ■ 
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Irving C. W$ diking 
Vocational Agriculture Instructor 
Aurora, Nebraska 

One of the greatest 
challenges facing the 
Vocational Agricul- 
ture Instructor is 
maintaining a sound 
educational summer 
program. Because of 
the high degree of 
technological change 
in agriculture, it is 
very difficult for an 
instructor to maintain an educational 
summer program by using a car or 
pickup to make on-farm instructional 
visits to his students, especially during 
the time of the year when the instruc- 
tor should be most effective in Us 
teaching. It is felt there are more needs, 
problems to be solved and the applica- 
tion of formal learning that should be 
be done during the summer months. 
Also many areas of agriculture can 
only be partially taught during tie 
school year, because of being out of 
season, of not being able to use live or 
growing material, or the nonnal opera- 
'oris which are completed during the 
ummer months. Some examples are: 
irrigation well efficiency, crop disease 
identification, fertilizer management, 
and livestock improvement. 

In this article I will describe the use 
cf a Mobile Education Unit in the 
Aurora school district to meet the above 
challenge. 

Community Background 
The Aurora school district, located 
seventy-three miles west of Lincoln, 
includes 516 farm families with an 
average farm size of 306 acres. The 
(aims are mostly row crop, beef fatten- 
ing, swine fattening, swine production 
and beef cow operations. The popula- 
tion of Aurora is 3,180 with most busi- 
nesses being agriculturally related. 
Objectives 
The specific objectives planned in 
this project were: 

1. To provide a complete program in 
Vocational Agriculture by imple- 
menting a formal summer education 
program to fulfill the needs erf stu- 
dents enrolled in the supervised ex- 
perience programs in Vocational 
Agriculture. 
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The freattat challenge fac- 
ing the vocational agriculture 
instructor la maintaining & 
aound summer educational 
program* 



2* To provide special entry skill level 
occupational preparation to those 
students who are tocioeconomically 
or academically handicapped and 
place students on-job when skill level 
is reached* 

3. To assist students to make career 
choices and decisions regarding fu- 
ture educational and occupational 
plans by using cm-location study of 
occupations, 

4. To reduce the unemployment per- 
centage among students of this abil- 
ity and age level grouping by pro- 
viding on-location situations and 
skill entry study during the summer 
months* 

Mobile Classroom Equipment 
The mobile classroom started with a 
stand-by 1958 I.H.C., 42 passenger, 
school bus* The bus was wired for 
110V, carpeted, curtains installed, air 
conditioning, electric heating, and a 
7.5KW, U0-220V power unit was in- 
stalled. 

Educational equipment and materials 
placed in the Mobile Unit are as fol- 
lows: four student desks and chain, 
filing and storage cabinets, resource 
material rack, instructor's station, two 
tape recorders, video-tape camera, re- 
cording deck and monitor, wide angle 
overhead projector, film projector, slide 
and filmstrip projector, overhead view- 
ing screen* five wireless listening head- 
sets, calculator, two-way business band 
radio, textbooks and resource materials, 
studen* files, 21 Kodak carousels and 
16 hours of video tape which have com* 
plete tenons, demonstration!, skills, 
occupational Information, etc. for mo* 
bile classroom use. AH equipment, 
fixtures, and teaching aids are mounted 
or stored as to prevent movement or 
resist shock during road travel. 
Mobile Chnroom Procedure 

The 222 square irale district was 
divided Into 24 teaching areas by using 
the following criterion: (1) .a teaching 
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Use of Mobile Classroom during the school 
day. Students measuring aad calculating 
field loss m actual location, 
area is no more than twenty square 
miles, (2) no student travels more than 
three miles to Mobile Unit, (3) stu- 
dents in area are grouped by needs, 
interests and grade level! (4) special 
needs of students are to be considered 
on individual basis, (5) eight students 
will be considered an area. Teaching 
areas are altered to meet criterion on 
June 1st of each year. 

Area schedules are sent to the stu- 
dents one month in advance and they 
are expected, but not required to at- 
tend summer instruction. Formal in- 
struction is given from 9 to 11:00 A.M. 
and from 2 to 4 P.M., four days each 
week. Ten hours of formal instruction 
are given to students with special needs 
each week. Students are given school 
credit for each ten hours of instruction. 
Day School Students 

The Mobile Unit is used eight hours 

(Concluded on next page) 




Rear portion of Mobile Classroom showing 
part of students' desks, storage and filing 



cabinets* Instructors station* resource 
forfait tack, aad equipment storage 
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each week for day school students, In- 
struction is given to groups or indi- 
vidually in the supervised experience 
program of Vocational Agriculture. 

Yonntr Fanner Education 
The Mobile Unit is used ten hours 
each week, on an individual bans, to 
implement the Nebraska Farm Busine : 
Analysis Education and to assist the 
young farmer in highly technical man- 
agement decisions. 

Testing Program 
A five part test of agricultural 
achievement, developed by the Nebras- 
ka Agricultural Education Project, is 
being used for testing and evaluation 
of the project. The five part test will 
evaluate the students' achievement in 
management, plant and soil science, 
animal science, mechanics, and a gen- 
eral interest test. The summer program 
tests have been evaluated and the re- 
sults are promising. Complete results of 
the project will be published at the end 
of the two year testing period. 

IWWay Radii) 
A business band radio U used be- 
tween the County Extension Office and 
the Mobile Unit. The purposes of the 
radio are: (I) if a student is in need 
of assistance, he may telephone the 
County Extension Office and they will 
relay the message by radio, (If the need 
is in the same area the Mobile Unit 
is operating, assistance is given to the 
student aftet or before scheduled class 



sessions are given) (2) if a problem 
cannot be solved because of lack of 
information or knowledge, the County 
Extension Agent is radioed for as- 
sistance, (The County Extension Agent 
can be reached by radio-phone when 
not in the office and information is 
then radioed back to the Mobile Unit 
by the office personnel). 

Future Mobile ClaMroom t'se 
Research and studies are being made 
to broaden the use of the Mobile Unit 
during the school year after the com- 
pletion of the pilot study. It is hoped 
that by the 1973-74 school year the unit 
will be on one-half time for young and 
adult farmer education, and by the 
1974-75 school year one-half time for 
young and adult fanner education and 
one-half time for high school students. 
It is also hoped It may be used for a 
program to educate drop-out students 
to a high enough skill level that they 
may apply for entry-type occupations 
in agriculture. 

Fund ins 

A total of $7,497.00 of exemplary 
funds will be used during the duration 
of the project which began on April 1, 
1971, and will end on June 30, 1973. 
A total of $9,190.00 of local funds will 
be used during the duration of the 
project. 

Summary 
During the period from June 1 to 
September 1, 1971, a total of 217 stu- 
dent contacts were made and a total of 



471 mobile classroom hours of instruc. 
don was given. 

A total of 82 percent of the student 
' enrollment scheduled actually attended 
the Mobile Classroom Unit. 

The learning areas completed during 
the summer were not structured at 
complete courses but were planned to 
complete the practical application as* 
pect of courses studied during the 
school year. Examples were: (1) crop 
diseases, (2) insect identification, (3) 
weed identification, (4) pasture im. 
provement, (5) career opportunities in 
agriculture, (6) record analysis, (7) 
irrigation management, (8) livestock 
management, (9) job placement nnd 
skills training, and (10) home improve, 
snent 

The instructor devoted 580 hrs of 
time to this project from June 1 to 
September 1. Since the mobile unit 
construction was not begun until Aj»ril 
1, 1971, the resource materials were 
not as complete as desired on June 1. 
The needs of the students were much 
different than the traditional metlv ds 
of summer education and much time 
was spent preparing resource materials 
to fill student needs during the sum* 
mer. The instructor's time may be re- 
duced during the summer of 1972 
but it is felt the high school students, 
young and adult farmers, will ask for 
more assistance because of the effective- 
ness of this Unit filling the need* of 
agriculturalists in this community 
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EIGHTEEN NEBRASKA COUNTIES COVERED- #**~^- 

Mobile Van Serves as Classroom 



Kmmth L, Attn, 
P. Donald WmMkr. 
Mid-Pkins Community CoUqt 
North PktU.NE 69101 

Mid-Plains Community College it North 
Plant, Ntbraika bad a draam. It weighed 
twenty-one tons, roOad on sixteen wheels 
and brought welding and machine shop in- 
struction to a twenty-thousand squirt aula 
sanies am Tht draam began marly tan 
yarn ago and baeamt a reality in March of 
1982. Sooatimas called t variety of names, 
this "Mobile Metals Van" was the culmina- 
tion of many months of inspiration and 
perspiration by the administrative, instruc- 
tional end maintenance staff of Mid-Plains 
Community College with the support of the 
governing board* 

How doss s coOsfs to about building, 
equippini and staffing a mobile classroom 
to serve students in s support ana which 
consists of small, widely seperated schoob? 
How does t college provide instruction for 
high school students and adults in com- 
munities unable to justify purchase of ex- 
pensive equipment? First the van itself had 
to be found— in this instance that meant to 
*t constructed. Sines it had already bean 

termined that a mobile van was the only 
practical way to service an eighteeo-county 
area, the college tried to find funding. 
When this was impossible because federal 
and state funds were nearly nonexistent, 
plus local budgets had mill levy and percen- 
tage limitations, it was decided that If tht 
dream was aver to become s van, it would 
have to be done the hard way. Consequent- 
ly, the van was started five years ago using 



coOegc students to build it, utilring instruc- 
tional materials needed to provide practice 
m welding and fabrication, thus— no labor 
ousts. Many of the material costs ware 
alleviated by tht salvaging of practice 
material that would have been scrapped. 
Since instruction had to be first priority 
while working on the van, the unit which 
might have been buflt in five months took 
nearly five years to complete with the col- 
lege maintenance department putting on the 
finishing touches and doing that part which 
was not good instruction. In addition to the 
Welding department* there were contribu- 
tions from tht Machine Shop, Mechanics, 
Building Construction, Heating and Air 
Condhkmlng and Electrical departments. 

Next, equipment had to be found. For 
nearly tan years equipment had been ac- 
culumated that might be used for this pro- 
ject. Much of the equipment was govern- 
ment surplus, used equipment, or existing 
equipment that could be b orrow ed from 
other departments in the college. A total of 
more than $50,000 worth of machine shop 
and welding equipment cost the college 
about $13,000. 

Staff was the last big problem. It was 
decided that since it would be Impossible to 
hire on e p erson to staff this lab on its yearly 
travels, the next bast thing would be to 
utilize the voc-ag and industrial sorts instruc- 
tors at each of the schools it would visit. 
Mid-Plains gave a special condensed course 
for these instructors during the summer to 
allow them to train with their peers, both 
on the equipment they would be using in tht 
van and tht equipment in the regular 
welding and machine shops at Mid-Plains. 




Sines the "instructors" came to the course 
at Mid-Plains with a variety of skills in this 
area, they were given instruction and 
"hands on" practice to bring them to a 
level of proficiency necessary to instruct 
their high school students and adult voca- 
tional metals classes. There wss no cost to 
the instructor except his time. Housing was 
provided in college housing if the instructor 
desired. 

Now that the dream Is s reality, what is it 
exactly and how will it be used? 

The Mobile Metals Van is I feet high, 12 
fast wide and 60 feet long, weights twenty- 
one tons and is supported by a heavy steel 
frame carried by sixteen wheels on eight ax- 
les. Walls and roof are made of light weight 
steel studs and joists covered with steel 
siding on the exterior and lined with 
plywood on the interior. Ceiling, walls and 
floor are insulated with a combination of 
fiberglass insulation and sprayed on 
urethane, both on the roof and floor. The 
heating and cooling system is a combination 
of electrical and propane. Usually tht elec- 
trical system will be sufficient but severe 
weather may make the propane necessary. 

The van is divided into two sections. The 
front half contains twelve arc welding units. 
Tan of the welders are 230 amp, AC-DC 60 
percent duty cycle, industrial quality 
welders, four of which are sat up with high 
frequency attachments so that they can be 
used for TlO welding, welding of 
aluminum, stainless steel, etc. The other 
two welders are semi-automatic wire feed 
MIO. This end of the van has an extensive 
exhaust system to ventilate the welding 
fumes. 

The second part of the van houses four 
gas welding units followed by grinders, drill 
press, power shears and a power horizontal 
band saw. Also Included is a metal shaper, 
horizontal mill, vertical mill, universal mill 
and four 10 inch swing x 24 inches to 30 in- 
ches bed metal lathes. The machine shop 
equipment Is of industrial quality but of 
toolroom rather than production size. 

This vsn is self sufficient with tht support 
of a second smaller unit, I feet by I feet x 28 
fast, built to provide its electrical power 
hook-up. This second unit carries extra sup- 
plies for welding and machine shop work as 
well ss equipment and materials for block- 
ing and leveling the Metals Van on location. 
The main purpose of the support vsn Is to 
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MOVING? 
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Warier at the M foot Van fro* the 



provide portable truufonnm whh 21 feet 
Mfh polei which rtiie and lower 
hydraulically. The three transformers 
enclosed within the support van are • dual 
primary voltage type. This makes it possible 
to connect the Mobile Metals Shop to the 
local high voltage power lines in almost aU 
of the eifhteen-county Mid-Plains Com* 
munity College area. This enable the Metals 
Van to be disconnected at one location and 
hooked back up again at another location 
in the same day at an affordable cost. Both 
of the tractors which move this equipment 
were obtained through state educational 
surplus. 

The van and its accompanying trailer are 
now being utilized to serve an area approx- 
imately 123 by 200 miles m west central 
Nebraska. It will serve (on a rotating 
schedule) high schools ranging in die from 
twenty-five to seven hundred students with 
an average site of one hundred students. A 
schedule is being arranged whh the high 
schools in this rural area to utilize the van 
and its equipment about every four years, 
usually five weeks per visit. This will allow a 
high school student in ninth through 
twelfth grades to be exposed once during 
his high school career to a welding and 
machine shop program that his school 
could not otherwise afford. There is no ex- 
pense to the school except for the supplies, 
utilities and inventory. The van comes to 
the school fully equipped and stocked. It is 
delivered on site, hooked up and ready to 
utilize. The instructor merely incorporates 
the instruction into his regular teaching 
schedule. Classes for adults are offered m 
the evenings. In this case the instructor 
becomes an employee of the eoOege in its 
regular part-time program and is paid by 
the college. 

What are the benefits of a project Uke 
^•HsT The students of a vary rural area are 
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betel given training in wddiiig and machine 
shop that would not have otherwise been 
offered . The adults of the area have an op- 
portunity to be introduced to welding and 
machine shop without having to drive fifty 
to one hundred and twenty-five miles for 
evening instruction. The college and the 
high schools have beccne more closely con- 
nected and can better serve each other. 
Students are more aware of Mid-Plains Col- 
lege and this can be an excellent recruiting 
tool. The van will be used to train industry 
when the schools are not in session. 

It will be moved to a public power facility 
this summer to train their employees in 
weldiiig and machine shop. 

A mobile welding and metals laboratory 
is indeed proving to be beneficial to Mid* 
Plains and the area it serves but there is one 
■Uajor problem— ooe van is not going to be 
enough. 



1983 Exhibitors for 
National Conference 

Dodge/Scan Div. of McGraw-Hill 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 

ASCI Marketing Group 
27439 Holiday Lane Suite f 101 
Perrysburg, Ohio 43SS1 

Baden Art Supply 

1113 Locust Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63101 

Electronics Supply Company, Inc. 

4100 Main 

Kansas City, Missouri 64111 

feedback, Inc. 

620 Springfield Avenue 

Berkeley Heights, New Jersey 07922 

E It L Instruments, Inc. 

61 First Street 

Derby, Connecticut 06418 

Sun Electric Corporation 
One Sun Parkway 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 60014 

Prentice Hall 
College Division 

Engtewood Cliffs, New Jersy 07632 

Bobbs-Merrill Educational Publishing 
4300 W. 62nd St. 
P.O. Box 7060 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 

Nova University-Center for Higher Ed. 

3301 College Avenue 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33317 

Hocking Technical College 
Nelsonvilk, Ohio 45764 

Dependable Educational Programs Co. 
Route 3, Box 136 
Pittsburg, Kansas 66762 
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The van* rear fiction houses four fit welding units, grinders* a 
drill press, power shears, and a power horizontal band saw. We 
also included a metal shaper, horiiontal mill, vertical mill, uni- 
versal mill, and four 10* swing X 24 # to 30* metal lathes. The 
machine shop equipment is industrial quality but of toolroom, 
rather than production, site* 

A smaller second unit, I' X I' X 2S'< provides electrical power 
hookup, carries extra supplies for welding and machine shop 
work, and contains equipment and materials for blocking and 
leveling the metals van on location* The support van's main 
function is to provide portable transformers with 21' high poles 
which raise and lower hydraulically. The three transformers 
inside the support van are a dual primary voltage type, making it 
possible to connect the mobile metals shop to local high-voltage 
power lines in most of the college's service area* The metals van 
can be disconnected at one location and hooked up again at 
another in the same day at an affordable cost* 

We obtained the two tractors from state educational surplus to 
transport this equipment 

The population served* The van and support trailer now 
serve an area approximately 1 25 miles X 200 miles in west-central 
Nebraska. They visit, on a routing schedule, high schools rang- 
ing from 25 to 700 students, with an average enrollment of 100* 

We schedule rural high schools for use of the van approxi- 
mately once every four years, usually for five weeks per visit This 
arrangement exposes a student once during high school to a 
welding and machine shop program that the local school could 
not otherwise afford. 

There is no expense to the school except for supplies, utilities, 
and inventory. The van comes fully equipped and stocked, 
hooked up, and ready for instruction. The instructor simply 
incorporates lessons made possible by the van into the regular 
teaching schedule. Classes for adults are offered in the evenings, 
with the local instructor employed and paid by the college 



through its regular part-time program. 

What are the benefits of a project like this? Student* in a ven 
rural area receive training they'd not otherwise have. Area adults 
also have an introduction to welding and machine shop without 
having to drive 50 to 125 miles for evening instruction. The 
college and high schools have become more closely connected 
and can better serve each other. Students have greater awareness 
of Mid-Plains College, which yields excellent recruiting benefits 
We give local industry access to the van for training purposes 
when the schools are not in session. 

Although the mobile laboratory is of benefit to the college end 
its community, there is one major problem— one van is not 
enough. * Q 




Tho mobile motets van with fta support trailer, set 
up and connected to power ate rural Nebraska high 
school 
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iy KtiWMth L Attn and F. Donald Winkler 



OUR community eoDtft had a dream. It weighed 21 torn, 
rolled on 16 wheels, tad would bring welding and machine 
mop instruction to students in • 30,000 square-mile service area, 
m March 1M2, after 10 years of work and planning, the mobile 
■Mali van became reality, the result of the combined inspiration 
ead perspiration of Mid-Plains Community College students and 
tdministritm, instructional, and maintenance staffs. 



tulldlRf anal •utfttUaf Ma van. The college first sought 
landing when we realized that a mobile van was the most 
practical way to service our It-county area. With federal and 
■ate funds nearly nonexistent and mill levy and percentage 
Imitations on meal budgets, purchase of a completed van was 
{■possible. Consequently, students built the van, using instruc- 
tional materials designated for welding and fabrication practice. 
Labor was free and costs were held down by salvaging material 
that would otherwise have bean scrapped. 

Because instruction was our first priority, a unit that might 
have been built in five months took nearly five yean. The college 
maintenance department put on the finishing touches and 
performed jobs that weren't of an Instructional nature. The 
•elding, machine shop, mechanics, building construction, beat- 
lag and air conditioning, and electrical departments all contrib- 
uted to the van* construction. 

For nearly 10 yean, we collected needed equipment Much was 
eeert or government-surplus equipment or alrcedy-purchased 

Kenneth LAten it president and P. Donald Winkler it direc- 
tor of par nim* vocational instruction. Mid-Hams Commmity 
Collet*, North Platte, Nebraska. 



terns borrowed from otlwr college departments. In the end, more 
than $30,000 worth of machine shop and welding equipment cost 
the college about $13,000. 

Staff was our last big problem. Because it was impossible to 
hire one person to staff the lab, we decided to use the vo-ag and 
industrial arts instructors at each school we visited. Mid-Plains 
gave a special condensed course during the summer for these 
instructors, allowing them to train with their peers both on the 
van* equipment and in the regular welding and machine shops at 
Mid-Plains. 

Because instructors came to us with varying skills, we provided 
instruction and hands-on practice that brought them to the profi- 
ciency needed to teach their high school and adult vocational 
metals classes. We charged no tuition and made housing, avail- 
able in the college dormitories. 

The completed van is 8' high X 12' wide X 60' long and is 
supported by a heavy steel frame. Walls and roof are lightweight 
steel studs and joists covered with steel siding outside and ply- 
wood inside. We Insulated the ceiling, walls, and floor with a 
combination of fiberglass and sprayed-on urethane. The heating 
and cooling system uses electricity supplemented by propane in 
severe weather. 

The van is divided into two sections, the front half containing 
12 arc-welding units. Ten are 230 A, ac/ dc, 60 percent duty cycle, 
industrial-quality welders, four of which have high-frequency 
attachments for use in TIG welding and welding aluminum, 
atalnless steel, and so forth. The other two welders are semi- 
automatic wire-feed MIO. An extensive exhaust system at this 
and ventilates welding fumes. 
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This view ahowa additional maehlne ehop equip- 
ment and, at the and farthest from the camera, the 
van'etamldinf araa. 

•IPTtMtER igfl / SCHOOL SHOP 1 • 



MMf JUUY CLASSROOMS ON MfMeM 



Th« New Jersey Department of Ed- 
ucation recently purchased 12 "class- 
rooms on wheels." These traitors, 
which art designed to bo mobile, 
retocstoble or permanent, are part of 
an experimental program of "itinerant" 
vocational education Initiated by Or. 
Robert Worthing ton, Now Jersey's as- 
sistant commissioner for vocational 
education. 

"Itinerant" la a good word for the 
program although It beam little re- 
aamblanea to the Image of an early 
traveling preacher, which the name 
brings to mind. By comparison, the 
mobila classrooms, built by Intermod- 
ular Structures, Inc., are comfortable 
arrangement* for ten students with 
cabineta loaded with audio-visual 
equipment for both group and In- 
dividual self-instruction. 

Each trainer Is fully instrumented 
for instruction In automotive tuneup, 
automotive air conditioning, automo- 
tive braes repair, control of automo- 
tive exhaust end email engine repair. 
€ach unit la also equipped for teach- 
ing clerical worn, touch typing, In- 
troductory drafting, human relatione 
and graphic arts. 

The unite, measuring 10 x 60 ft, 
travel en average of 40 miles between 
fchooie about every aix weeks. The 
warning is metal, with V§ j n . ply. 
wood subfloor and underlay ment. The 
wall and roof eheething ia 3/B In. 
wood. Fully equipped, the average 
•bat per unit ia about $30,000. 




ABOVE. New Jersey's "itinerant" etesoroome move on every aix weeks. 
BELOW. Mounted on en T beem chassis the unite withstand constant uae. 
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"Round-Robin" 
Auto Tune-up 
Program 



Forty-foot traveling 
shop brings 
automotive course to 

400 New Jersey ^dl^t^^^m^^t 
students and trainees 



Mel Hersh it a vocational instructor and 
he teaches automotive tune-up just about 
anywhere in New Jersey that has a de- 
mand for Urn. And wherever he noes he 
carries Us classroom with Urn. To bor- 



By HOWARD SMITH 

Managing Editor 



Before going into "live*' tunt»up 
work on the engine analyzer these 
students learn theory from 
workbooks They work on the 
automotive ignition wiring board 
and the testing board which 
simulate actual systems* 



Mel at work. 

His classroom is a 10 by 40-fl trailer 
which, on the morning of March 5 was 
periled on the asphalt playground of Me- 
morial Elementary School in Union 
Beach. The trailer is one of nine which 
form a unique experimental program of 
"itinerant" vocational education initiated 
this past vear under Dr. Robert Worth* 
ington, New Jersey's assistant commis- 
sioner for vocational education. 

"Itinerant" is a good word for Hersh's 
tune-up program although it bears little 
resemblance to the image the early trav- 
eling type preacher brings to mind. By 
comparison the mobile classroom is luxu- 
rious with comfortable arrangements for 
10 students and cabinets loaded with 
audio-visual equipment for both group 
and individual self-instruction. Formica- 
topped desks provide ample working 
space for students working on the train- 
ing boards, taking notes or working out 
the lessons in their workbooks. 



"Up front" in the trailer is a cardboard 
and plastic mock-up of an engine run by 
a small ac motor which simulates the ac- 
tual ignition system in operation and a 
benchtop auto engine analyzer-an actual 
piece of test equipment which can be 
moved outdoors to tune up an engine. 
Smaller than some of its "sister" trailers, 
the tune-up unit was built and outfitted 
by a New Jersey firm which is developing 
its original capability in construction of 
such mobile units as diners and relo- 
catable bank buildings into an educa- 
tional specialty. They are building and 
equipping educational units according to 
the specifications of educators. Cost of 
the equipped unit runs between $21,000 
and $30,000* 

Harsh, whose background is in air con- 
ditioning* spent three months working 
with an experienced instructor and is tak- 
ing special courses to qualify for certifica- 
tion under New Jersey accreditation pol- 
icy for vocational education. He teaches a 
schedule of five periods a day with 10 
students in each session. In addition he 
teaches a class of adults two evenings a 
week. While most are upper grade level 
students-mostly eighth grade* one group 
is comprised of eight special students who 
make up an ungraded class. Some are re- 
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Ufded while others have failed to achieve 
in their regular classes for various rea- 
sons. 

M It*s not that we are trying to make 
auto mechanics or tune-up specialists out 
of these grade school students,** Hersh ex- 
plained. M We want to give them exposure 
to occupations. Some of the special stu- 
dents, young as they are, have quite a bit 
of mechanical ability and we try to de- 
velop this. We have some of them work- 

* on the training boards. They learn 

* to trace the automotive electrical cir- 
cuit and how different parts can be ad- 
justed.** 

When they have learned this, Hersh 
lets them work on the mock-up where 
they do some experimenting. The dis- 
tributor cap is transparent so they can see 
the rotor turning, the opening and closing 
of the points and the effect this has on 
ignition. He has them remove the con- 
denser so they can see the difference in 
the spark. At the same time they can see 
the difference on the scope of the engine 
analyzer. 

The course which Hersh teaches is pur- 
posely unstructured since the program is 
experimental. However, a great deal of 
audio-visual equipment and software is 
used. These include a small engine me- 
chanics training course with film strips, 
engine tune-up training board, volt- 
meters, tape recorder, 35mm carousel 
slide projector, a 16mm sound projector, 
35mm slide and record player, and an 
overhead projector. 

The 10 formica-topped desks have ver- 
tical storage for die training boards. 
There is a drawer for workbooks and 
miscellaneous supplies. Cabinets over- 
bead and between the windows hold 

4to-visual equipment and software, 
oere is a small teacher's office at the 
rear with additional storage. Power for 
heat, light and air-conditioning is pro- 
vided by an umbilical cord. 

Like the other eight mobile training 
na^ts which include programs of graphic 
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arts, typing, industrial plastics, and small 
engine mechanics, the tune-up trailer is 
echeduled to move on to another school 
after 20 teaching days. This schedule is 
repeated through mid-June when it will 
probably be pressed into service for train- 
ing programs to migrant workers, to in- 
mates of correctional institutions and to 
students in summer school programs in 
New Jersey. By that time Hersh will have 
put in a solid school year completing his 
20-day program in eight schools. 

There are no actual limits to his travels 
except the state boundaries. In practice, 
John Bonner, coordinator of the mobile 
units, tries to schedule the route within a 
35-40 mile radius. 

He and John WyUie, director of the 
state's Bureau of Special Needs and Co- 
operative Education are hopeful and en- 
thusiastic over the program. Primary pur- 
pose of the mobile units, they fed, u to 
serve as examples to the various school 
districts of the types of vocational pro- 
grams that should become a permanent 
part of the school's curriculum. A suc- 
cessful 20-hour program in some area of 
automotive service, industrial plastics, or 
graphic arts is an effective way to gener- 
ate permanent programs foi the dis- 
advantaged, they reason. 

'You can write and you can talk about 
such programs, but this effect of the ac- 
tual participation of 50 of his own pupils 
is more likely to trigger action by the 
school superintendent,** Wyllle ex- 
plained. 

However, neither WyUie nor Bonner is 
downgrading the potential of the mobile 
•aits for more-or-less permanent voca- 
tional programs of short training duration. 
One of the units has been tried in a jail with 
encouraging results. **We have In mind de- 
tention centers where kids are held for 
short periods. They're doing nothing but 
looking at four walls. The units and the 
equipment can make a difference. We've 
seen it with our own eyes." 
•bat sort af teaeber lakes oa a mobile 
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adt assignment? According to Bonner, 
he's got to have a great deal of motiva- 
tion, resourcefulness and willingness to 
accept the unusual Take the idea of 
moving from place to place. One month 
he is traveling 10 miles to his classes, the 
next stop may be 35 or 40. 

Self sufficiency is another prized qual- 
ity. These are people who may have to 
change a tire during a moving operation 
or jockey the unit over bad roads.** 

Motivation? Take Mel Hersh. "We've 
trained him to teach automotive tune- 
up,** Bonner continued. "With only s 
three-month training period with another 
instructor, we feel very comfortable in 
putting him out on his own. . . . Higher 
priority than normal is placed on the 
adaptability, personality, and attitude of 
the person toward the program.** 

Funding for the program came from 
state and federal money for the dis- 
advantaged, part of the VEA *63 and '61 
monies. It is possible that after assessing 
the results or the nine units, additional 
trailers will be purchased to expand the 
program. There are no patterns as yet 
But one thing appears certain in New Jer- 
aey. Men are hard at work to provide 
relevant vocational education for oil in s 
way they can assimilate and use to best 
advantage. 

For the present, the architects of the 
program are content with a quiet opti- 
mism. The real measure of the program 
may well be in small success. Hersh 
talked of one of them: **I was in South 
Plainfield with my unit and I had a boy 
who couldn't read. But he did surpris- 
ingly well in the tune-up course. He had s 
job with Sears and Roebuck just chsng- 
ing tires. Doing a good job too. Now he 
has a new skill. He may never be an ace 
mechanic but he can qualify for a job set- 
ting up new cars for delivery or he csn do 
automotive servicing in a filling station. 
He's happy and Sears is happy with him." 

Where regular education has failed, 
who can argue with that kind of success?" 



BUSES TAKE 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 
1 0 STUDENTS 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 



Each day Harry Chase holds a 
three-hour electricity and electronics 
class at Mosquero, N. Me*., High 
School. After lunch he drives his 
clatsroom (a reconditioned military 
ambulance bus) 19 miles to Roy 
High School for another three-hour 
session in the afternoon. 

Halbert Slagle drives a 39-mflc 
technical-vocational route in Ari- 
zona. Frank Bettis, another New 
Mexico teacher, travels 86 miles a 
lay to bring basic instruction in elec- 
Tkity and electronics to three classes 



of 12 students each in 3 different 
rural schools. 

All these teachers are part of an 
experiment to make equal vocational 
education opportunities available to 
students in rural schools. Long lag- 
ging behind because of the expensive 
shop facilities needed (as well as 
qualified teachers), many small 
school districts are turning to shared 
facilities to put their vo-ed programs 
on a par with city schools. 

The New Mexico programs were 
brought into being by three cooper- 



adng groups. The Educational Serv. 
ice Center, a project funded under 
the Elementary and Secondary Edit* 
cation Act of 196S, owns the buses 
and installed the equipment. The 
New Mexico Department of Educa- 
tion underwrites the teachers' salaries 
and operating expenses. Participating 
schools supply educational materials 
and training equipment. 

Not only have the buses expanded 
vo-ed for students, plans are being 
made to use them for teacher train- 
ing. Traveling around the state, they 





bov« Jack Boulton (In foreground) of 
>e State Department of Education confers 
ith Frank Bettis (center), teacher, and Ed 
angman, manpower consultant. In back" 
ound, Lee Palmer, State Department of 
ducat ion. talks with William Allen of Simp- 
n Educational Systems. Abcw-rigkfc Harry 
hose (center) lectures on theory and super* 
ses laboratory activities as well as taking 
re of incidental duties of driving his 
lassroom" between the Mosquero and Roy 
'tools. Right} Protect boards, securely 
u .d In overhead racks, give the student 
actical experience in circuit operation. The 
itructor's demonstrator makes lessons 
tily visible to each student. 
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AHIMCAN VOCAflOMAl JOUBNAt 



The buses plug In to the electrical 
utilities at each school they serve. 
Heat is provided by electrical space 
heaters on this bus. Promises of lobs 
tor graduates have shown that local 
businessmen are interested In the 
success of this program. 



would be used for a series of two- 
week workshops to update knowl- • 
edge and help teachers implement 
electricity-electronic programs in their 
own schools. 

The mobile classroom uses courses 
in both English and Spanish by 
Simpson Educational Systems. The 
stsndardized tests which are part of 
the system help insure that the stu- 
dents are competitive with those of 
urban schools. 

Another type of mobile classroom 
with the same SES equipment and 
materials will be used for a 12-wcck 
time block at each of three junior 
high schools. This classroom will be 
installed m a 41 -foot semi-trailer 
and will easily accommodate a class 
of 24 students, instead of the 12 
handled in the buses. The trailer 
unit will be used to teach drafting 
snd electricity, using the same four- 
student work station tables for both 
classes. The three districts undertak- 
ing this project will be within 20 
miles of the teacher home base. 

Ed Tangman of the Educational 
Service Center of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., headed the development of 
the Moriarity, Estancia, Mountainair 
pilot program. M. O. Hunt, director 
of the New Mexico State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Lee Palmer, 
supervisor of the Trade and Industri- 
al Division, played key roles in the 
Roy-Mosquero program. William Al- 
len, SES's New Mexico and Arizona 
representative, worked on equipment 
design to fit the limited space. 

The Arizona program was sparked 
by I. R. Cullison, state director of 
vocational education. Marvin Seglem, 
T k I supervisor, Theo Beach, Yuma 
County technical vocational oo-ordi- 
nator, and William J. Anderson, su- 
pervisor of industrial arts, worked 
out the many difficult problems of 
bringing a technical subject to sec- 
ondary school students who live in 
small districts. 
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Workshops on Wheels Bring Trsinino 

tO the C&rC DOOr by Pamela Meuk end PetrickLGogerty 



Photos: Stattlt Day Nuntr> 




\ j t a art a nation ever mora da- 
\ ' \- pandant on child cara pro- 
* * videre to ovaraaa our chil- 
dren's growth. Tha parcantaga of 
single-parent familiaa and house- 
holda in which both paranta work 
have riaan dramatically in tha lart 
dacade. ratulting in incraaaad da- 
mand for child cara facilities. Un- 
fortunately, programs to train and 
aquip day cara providers have not in- 
creased aa rapidly. As a result, many 
caregivers have had no special train- 

Pamala M§uk, tormarly with Saattla 
Day Nuraary. Saattla, Waah., la atatt 
aaalatant tor davalopmant and public 
ralationa tor tha Rythar Child Center, 
Saattla Patrick L Qogarty la dlractor 
of Saattla Day Nuraary. 
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ing and lack tha resources to provide 
positive, developmentally-oriented 
programs for youngsters 

In the Seattle. Washington, metro- 
politan area, where 14,000 children 
under age six have working mothers, 
Seattle Day Nursery-a United Way 
agency— haa tackled thia problem 
by bringing training literally to the 
doors of day cara providers. Since 
1076, through the agency's Early 
Education Mobile Resource Pro- 
gram, vana piloted by education 
apacialiats have bean visiting care- 
givers in the city and surrounding 
suburban and rural areas, providing 
specialized training and support 
services to enhance caregivers' skills 

Beginning with one van in the inner 
city, the program haa expanded to 

Gall Haynat, a Mobil* ftmouna 
Unltataffmambar, works with a 
child tn a family day cara provide fa 
home. 
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*oove: Inside the van, MRU coordinator Margo Siegenthaler (right) shows § c§. . 
giver some of the items thstcsn be borrowed. Opposite: Steff member Wayne 
Bernhardt discusses the program with a visitor from South Africa. 



three vans visiting three counties* 
To date. 350 homes and centers have 
received training and resources, and 
about 85 day care homes and nine 
centers are added each year* 

The workshops on wheals dis- 
seminate Information, provide 
educational materials, books and art 
supplies and act as a liaison between 
Seattle Day Nursery and the wider 
child care community, /he day care 
providers spend an hour and 15 
minutes twice a month with a re- 
source specialist while the children 
under their care are supervised by a 
mobile van assistant 

Accessibility is the program's most 
distinctive characteristic. Lack of 
child care training results most often 
from provider Isolation, particularly 
in rural areas where transportation 

"oblems are common* In addition, 

jy care providers often work a 10* 
to 12-hour day leaving them little 



time or energy for taking classes at 
night. The van's mobility counters the 
caregiver's Isolation— and both pro- 
viders and children say they like the 
break In the dally routine* One care- 
giver calls it "an outrageous pro- 
gram. . .the kids always look forward 
to van days They love thethlngs they 
do." Another provider looks forward 
to the van's visit because it delivers 
"emotional support and advice, the 
chunce to freely discuss everything 
with someone who really cares about 
children. This enables me to provide 
better care." 

The Training Program 

mining for workers in day care 
Centers is accomplished through bi- 
weekly workshops while for family 
day care home providers, one-to-one 
ooneultation is used* 

The program for family day care 
providers fallows a 20-session cur- 



riculum. Each 75-mlnute session In- 
cludes four elements: discussion of 
the caregiver's concerns and a topic 
of the day presented by the trainer 
(the time spent for each segment 
varies, depending on the caregiver's 
needs); discussion of a specific 
activity (8 to 10 minutes); selection 
from the van's toys and resource 
materials for use In the day care home 
(15 minutes); and modeling of skills 
by the specialist (10 minutes). 

ante van assistant first tikes charge 
of the children, reading to 4hem or 
telling s story, singing songs, con- 
ducting art activities or playing active 
games* Relieved of her duties, the 
caregiver meets in the van with the 
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Staff m§mber B*v,ly Fonytha involm childran in a building activity in a caragivar's home. 



resource specialist. There, in ■ com- 
fortable, quiet environment, the care- 
giver ttiMS specific concerns— 
about a particular child or parant, 
for axample, or about an activity that 
d'* «ot work. 

These conversations provide a 
"great sounding board, helping me to 
get a better perspective on my job," 
explains one caregiver. Another men* 
tioned her delight at having an w 
puuuitdy to Vr problems with a 
caring professional." Problems dis- 
cussed range from the mundane to 
the serious: A provider may contain 
that a child only eats peanut butter 
sandwiches, or she may raise her 
suspicions that a child has been 
abused. 

Caregivers' questions often Involve 
child development: Is this child 
normal? Why is she different? 
Answers to broader concerns about 
children are not delivered prepack- 



aged Rather, over a year's time, a 
problem-solving approach is 
stressed. 

This emphasis recognizes that 
there are many ways to handle child 
care problems. A great benefit of a 
program which meets 20 times is that 
a variety of methods can be tested 
and the results analyzed. The one-to- 
one instruction also enables pro- 
viders to receive positive feedback. 
And since the training takes place 
at the day care home itself, methods 
can be immediately adapted for 
specific situations. 

The specialist may also refer the 
provider to e variety of resources- 
such as medical, legal and recrea- 
tional organizations— in the com- 
munity. Or the caregiver might ask 
the specialist to meet with parents 
or to arrange story hours and special 
classes. For example, one mother 
was having problems raising her two 



boys. "My oldest boy is advanced for 
his age," she noted, "and it's hard to 
get him Interested in most activities 
that others In his age group enjoy." 
The specialist helped him to enroll 
in a class on model rocketry at the 
Seattle Science Center, and his be- 
havior improved markedly. 

A variety of child care Issues are 
also addressed when the specialist 
and provider focus on the pre- 
arranged discussion topic for the 
session. Although the Mobile Re- 
source Program (MRP) has devel- 
oped an outline of suggested topics, 
the curriculum Is planned for in- 
dividual Instruction, based on each 
provider's needs, since the care- 
givers' skills, the type of home and 
the ages of the children served vary 
greatly. The specialist gives the pro- 
vider printed information on the 
topics, which Include guidance and 
discipline, relationships with parents, 
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activate for children, health and 
Mftty practical, child growth and de- 
velopment, working with chlldran 
with aptclal noede, behavior prob- 
leme, nutrition,, recordkeeping and 
othtr buainaaa practlcee. 

Moat of those printtd handouta art 
darlvad from magazine artlclaa; many 
art wrltttn by MRP aptciallata and 
aomt art rtprlnttd with ptrmiaaion 
from atandard texte. Thty art reg- 
ularly auppltmtnttd and rtviatd by 
staff mtmbtra. Tht mattriala art 
conaidtrtd a rtaourct to which pro- 
viders may turn to plan thtir own cur* 
riculum. By tht tnd of tht course, tht 
providers havt accumulattd a refer- 
tnct library of aomt 350 pagts. 

Afttr tht dlacussion period, tht 
aptcialiat ttachts a aptcific activity 
involving science, music, numbers 
or making toya from "throw-away" 
items language development and 
systems of classification are em- 
phasized and the objective of each 
activity clearly Identified. 

The time apent In selecting toys 
*nd resources from the van is a 
popular part of the program, par- 
ticularly among thoae new to day 
care. Providers may borrow audio- 
visual equipment, easels, balance 
beams, puzzles and a host of toys. 
Caregivers often lack funda or stor- 
age space, and some may alao lack 
experience In purchasing toya and 
educational equipment. One pro- 
vider had given up buying anything 
because "all the little pieces get lost 
or broken." A loan from the Mobile 
Resource Van allows caregivers time 
to examine equipment and to teat the 
durability of a toy, aa well as Its ap- 
peal to children or Ita appropriate* 
ness for a particular age group. Many 
objecta which would never be pur- 
chaatd btcauat of space limitations 
or expense can enliven the day care 
program for the period of the loan. 
All of the provldera claim the new 
equipment enhancea the quality of 
their care. 

The toplca of the workahopa for 
day care center workers (determined 
by the center) include child develop* 
ment, curriculum planning, center 
management, activities with chil- 
dren, child abuae, aex eolation and 
discipline. Demonstrations of ma- 
terials are emphasized, As with day 
care homes, the needs of day care 



centers vary greatly, and Individual 
sessions with a center's director are 
often planned to determine how best 
the resource van can assist the pro- 
gram. 

Following the 60-minute workshop 
in the van, the workers trd specialist 
return to the ctnttr, where tht van 
assistant haa been in charge of the 
children. The specialist presents a 
story or song or joins In a project In 
progress while the caregivers both 
observe and participate. The special- 
ist introduces children and providers 
to new activities—many caregivers 
have never before molded playdough 
or dribbled finger paints— and alao 
models effective skills in working 
with children. In one center, for ex* 
ample, a child care worker waa ao 
anxioua to maintain an extremely 
professional facade that aha had re- 
fused to participate in actlvitiea 
with the children. However, aeelng 
that the trainer could "play" with the 
children without relinquishing her 
role as a teacher, the caregiver 
gained the confidence to join in their 
games and activities. 

Classroom activities are not ape* 
clfically geared to the workahop 
topic. However, through modeling, 
discussions are often reinforced. 

By apendlng time in the center, the 
specialist alao becomes familiar with 
individual children (aided aa well by 
discussions with the van aaalatant), 
and by actually using the space he or 
aha ia able to note any problema 
and offer auggeatlona on improving 
the environment—discouraging the 
uae of televlaion aa a constant back- 
ground noise, placing pictures at a 
child's eye level and storing toys on 
shelves Instead of in boxes, for ex* 
ample. 

At the end of the course, providers 
are aaked to complete a survey eval- 
uating the Mobile Resource Program. 
Ninety-two percent of the caregivers 
surveyed at the end of the first year 
stated that their job had been made 
easier as a reeult of the viaiting van. 

"The toplca and handouta were 
very valuable," aaid one: "When a 
parent asked for my help with a prob- 
lem, I waa able to give her informa- 
tion on It. I uaed tho handouta con- 
atantly." Another liked "the environ- 



mental pictures shown of afferent 
day care homea and what they did 
with their homes/ 1 

Provldere ileted many materials 
they have made from the *p»c<v*$? 9 
inatructiona: flannel storytelling 
boards, puppeta, xylophones, 
mpblles, collages, bean-bag toss 
gomes, block prints, indoor hop* 
scotch mats— all of which broaden 
the scope of activities they c\vw*-ct 
in the home. 

Caregivers cited the new ideas 
and the confidence they gamed as 
important factors In makina th<»r 
easier One day care mother men* 
tioned the help ehe received m han* 
dling two problems— stuttering and 
bedwetting— typical of her chimin % 
age group. 

Caregivers 1 relations war, pjjcnu 
alao change aa a reeult of the tram* 
ing. Often provldera enter the day 
care field littlt realizing what thr w •* 
getting into, with no business e*« 
perience, knowing only that th« y ue 
children. Many leave the field e<* 
hauated from haasling with parents 
Many provttiera have indicated that, 
aa a result of the training, they have 
become more comfortable handling 
bualneee mattere and more as*e't»e 
in aetting limife with parents 

It le important to note that the Mo* 
bile Reaource W'ogram is very much 
a 2*way exchange of information 
Specialists learn much about activi- 
ties and the behavior of children 
from provldera. And because there is 
an tnormoua range of skill levels 
within the day c*re field, there 1 
great varitty aa to what providers re* 
ctivt from tht program. However 
their commenta indicate that for an 
the training delivers new or renewed 
confidence and pride in being mem* 
bers of an important profession 
One caregiver expreeeed it this way 
"It makee me fttl more professional 
knowing I warrant thia expert atten- 
tion and effort/' Another said, it was 
an encouragement for me to stay >n 
day cart/ 9 

Tha Mobil* Reeource Program! 
Mrvicee are provided on a first-come 
first-served baala to caregivers *fo 
maat tha following criteria: 

(Continued on p«ge 351 
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Workshop en Wheels (Continued from 
e The provider It currently caring 
tor state-funded children (previously 
lont.dered Tltlt XX children* or hat 
j.gned a contract with tha Intention 
o* caring for atate-funded ehlldran. 

• The home hae at leaat three full- 
time children under eix yeara of age 
at t^e time of the viait. 

• The home ia in a geographic 
a-ea identified by demographic data 
as one that haa a high concentration 
o* low-income familiea with children 

under aix. 
a Theceregiverintendatocarefor 

children for three or more yeara. 

e The caregiver feela aha needa 

the program'a aervicea and will 



papa 10) 

benefit from them. 

• The home or center ia licenaed 
by the atate. 

Day care provldera tnoet often 
learn of Seattle Day Nureery'e pro- 
grim from their atate licenaora at an 
initial orientation. By manning die- 
play bootha at conference* and by 
participating in workshop, and pro- 
feaaional meetinga, apecialiata alao 
apread word of the program. Aa the 
number of "graduetea" haa grown, 
word-of-mouth advertiaement haa 
Increaaed aa well. In addition to di- 
rectly aerving children and care- 
givera, the program haa had an ,.r.- 
pact in other waya. After conaulting 



with Seattle Day Nureery, aeveral 
communitiea in the State of Waeh- 
Ington have begun aimilar programs. 
Inquiriea about it have come from 
communitiea in California, Hawaii, 
Oregon and Illinois, and presenta- 
tion on the Mobile Resource Pro- 
gram have been featured at regional 
and local education conferences. 

We believe that the Eerly Educa- 
tion Mobile Reaource Program haa 
wideapreed applicability and we en- 
courage other communities to ex- 
plore this versatile method of deliver- 
ing training to day care workers. ■ 
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Checker Training 
is Rolling 

In Washington State 

History of a mobile classroom 



K. Otto Log an 

Program Director 
Distributive Education 
State of Washington 



Chapt, I: How It All Cm Abort 

Now on the road serving school 
districts in remote areas of the state, 
the Washington State Cashier- 
Checker Mobile Unit had its origin in 
an interesting set of circumstances. 

It was conceived when employ- 
ment statistics showed a shortage of 
well-trained cashier-checkers both na- 
tionally and statewide. 

This critical need prompted the 
National Supermarket Institute, the 
National Cash Register Company, 
and the Department of Distributive 
Education at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity to call a national meeting to 
consider ways and means of solvi% 
the need. Washington State was 
among those invited to attend. 

The grocers of Eastern Washington 
quickly endorsed the report of the 
Michigan meeting and asked Leigh 
Hales, supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation at Spokane Community Col- 
lege, to attend a two-week teacher- 
training program at Western Michi- 
gan, at their expense. 

Later, through the efforts of the 
National Cash Register Company, the 
Associated Grocers of Seattle also re- 
sponded by sending Walter A. Riggs, 
DE coordinator at Bellingham Tech- 
nical Institute, to a meeting of grocers 
held at Western Michigan to evaluate 
the adequacy of the training program. 
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Tht Scene Shifts. With this set of 
circumstances as background, the fo- 
cus of "how the cashier-checker mo- 
bile unit came about** can now be 
directed to the State of Washington. 

Two overall questions were: What 
had the State of Washington offered 
in the past? What could be offered in 
the future? 

It was apparent that despite five 
cashier-checker training programs op- 
erating in the state, the demand was 
far from being satisfied espec ially in 
outlying areas. The state staff conse- 
quently directed its attention to the 
area' of greatest need. At a brain- 
storming session of the staff (LeRoy 
McCartney, Jim Blue, Ernie Kramer, 
and others), the idea of the mobile 
unit came out as one possibility for 
expansion. 

When the purchase of a made-to- 
order unit proved financially prohibi- 
tive, the staff, rather than drop the 
idea, described the situation to Wally 
Rlggs, who pursued the matter with 
Ray Smith, his vocational director at 
Bellingham Technical Institute. 

Mr. Smith came up with the sug- 
gestion that the school, through its 
regular instructional offerings, could 
convert a trailer unit into a class- 
room— if one were available. The 
state, Mr. Smith said, would have to 
work out the blueprints and plans, 
and cover the coats of materials. 

A-53-a 
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Trailer Acquired. The growing in- 
terest in the project prompted those 
involved to present the matter to the 
executive director of the Washington 
State Food Dealers' Association, F. 
N. McCowan. It fell into a completely 
receptive atmosphere. After Mr. 
McCowan had had time to discuss it 
with the directors of the food dealers' 
group, they put out a notice for a 
trailer unit 

The response was almost immedi- 
ate. Safeway, Inc., gave the Associa- 
tion the opportunity to select a used 
trailer with their compliments, and at 
the same time, Darigold donated a 
tractor— one that would be suitable 
for transporting the trailer from place 
to place. 

With these hurdles out of the way, 
the next step was to approach the 
Coordinating Council for Occupation, 
al Education, the agency responsible 
for DE in Washington State. The 
Council approved the mobile unit as a 
worthy project and budgeted $13,000 
to cover costs of materials and equip- 
ment. 

The Bellingham Technical Insti- 
tute, together with the state office, 
completed plans for converting the 8 
by 35-foot trailer into a classroom on 
wheels. Without benefit of previous 
blueprints as guides, Institute and 
state office employees measured off 
space for three split "L" checkstands, 

aauaWAN vocational jomnai 
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■ uble and chain to serve t group of 
12 students at one time, storage facili- 
ties, wiring, paneling, flooring, heat- 
'tg, and air conditioning. 

With this pioneering blueprint, the 
ssellingham Technical Institute went 
to work. 

In the meantime, the Coordinating 
Council employed Wally Riggs as 
program specialist in food marketing. 

Pilot Program. Before the year 
was up, the unit was ready for its 
initial pilot program on Haggen's Su- 
permarket lot in Bellingham. A local 
advisory committee, consisting largely 
of grocers and supported by labor, 
backed the initial project 100 per- 
cent. 

After two weeks of training, the 
first class of 12 graduates completed 
the program on July 4, 1969. The 
unit was ready for launching state- 
wide. 

That action was not taken, howev- 
er, until a state advisory committee 
representing both labor and manage- 
ment had been organized. The com- 
mittee's first meeting was held in the 
mobile unit at Bellingham, where 
members observed students in train- 
inc. 

rat Request The first request 
fo« the mobile unit came from Skagit 
Valley College where it was to be 
used in connection with upgrading 
employed grocery personnel. Harry 
Tobin. mid-management coordinator - 
at the College, who made die plans 
on the basis of advice from his local 
advisory committee, organized the 
program for employed personnel. Aa 
a result of his participation, the 
ACURA-TOUCH system of cash 
register operation was initiated— an 
innovative system which increases 
checker accuracy. 

The second request came from 
Spokane Community College where 
the unit was to be used to serve a need 
in the outlying areas of the Communi- 
ty College district. To brief vocational 
directors and supervisors on the avail- 
ability of the mobile classroom, the 
unit was placed In the center of the 
campus at Eastern Washington State 
College during the Washington Voca- 
tional Association's Conference in 
Vugust 1969. Through the efforts of 
re t Educator William D. Syhl- 
ia... die first college credit course 
*vas offered on how to teach the 90- 
our cashier-checker course. 

The next month the unit was 
aced on display at the Food Deal- 

IV Iff! 




Watty Riggs (Itft), mainstay of the protect, and Cecil Clark of the Re* 
tail Stort Employees Union, Labor and management support the pro* 
tram 100 percent. Riggs designed interior of van, shown in background. 




Class in session. 
At cash register, 
Gloria Bastedenbeck 
demonstrates her ability 



Students work in teams of three. 
Kaye Prather, left, checks groceries. 
Tonl Carlson, center, bags 
merchandise, and Gloria 
Bastedenbeck acts as "customer 
•valuator:' After two weeks of 
training in the van, students 
train on the fob in a supermarket 
for another four weeks. 
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era' Convention in Seattle, Ai a re- 
auk, publidty appeared in the Wash- 
ington Food Dealer, Washington 
State's Vocational Education News, 
the Labor Advocate, and numerous 
newspapers. 

End of Chapt I. There were many 
problems in connection with the pio- 
neering of this new unit, most of them 
occurring during the time span be- 
tween the first pilot program at Bel- 
lingbam and the third program at 
Pullman. 

Packing the trunk for travel, find- 
ing adequate electrical connections 
for hookup on supermarket lots, vari- 
ous procedures involved in recruit- 
ment and publicity— all of these prob- 
lems, In themselves interesting experi- 
ences, were incidental to making the 
unit a functional school on wheels. 

Chapt. tii Tni Sicoid Yur— 
Dividends nd By-Prodacti 

During the second yeae the mobile 
unit continued to be requested by 
community colleges, vocational- 
technical institutes, and secondary 
school districts. But more significant, 
the mobile unit has opened doors to 
career opportunities. 

It has reached out to isolated geo- 
graphical areas of the state to provide 
students with equal opportunities for 
framing and employment, and indus- 
try with a source of trained employ- 
ees. Several outlying centers have 
asked for repeat performances and 
are now regularly scheduling sessions 
well In advance. 

These were hoped-for results. Oth- 
er doors have opened unexpectedly. 
The Navy base at Oak Harbor, In 
cooperation with Skagit Valley Com- 
munity College, offered the course to 
Navy personnel and their wives In 
preparation for their return to civilian 
life. 

Sidewalk Academy. Yakima ex- 
perimented with the mobile unit in a 
project to help high school dropouts. 
A special counseling dais, two to 
three weeks in length, was organized, 
and dropouts who showed that they 
might benefit from a cashier-checker 
course were counseled into the mobile 
unit for the ACURA-TOUCH sys- 
tem. 

Here is a follow-up comment from 
the director of the Sidewalk Academy 
of the Yakima Public Schools: •'Per- 
sons who accepted failure as their lot 
in life now saw reasons for living, and 



most of them became enthusiastic and 
hopeful young workers." 

Witnessing the results of the train- 
ing offered in the mobile unit, many 
permanent cashier centers are request- 
ing assistance in upgrading their 
checker education programs. One 
outcome has been an entirely new 
curriculum embracing the ACURA- 
TOUCH system which got under way 
early in 1971 at the Cover Park 
Education Center. A new instructor 
has been trained and initiated. 

Twe-Year Course. Of all the by- 
products and dividends, perhaps the 
greatest— for both the food industry 
and student opportunity— was the 
Coordinating Council's approval of 
the Food Marketing Institute, a two- 
year food marketing program now 
under way at Spokane Community 
College (for Eastern Washington) 
and at Fort SteHacoom Community 
College (for the western part of the 
state). The curriculum is being 
planned in terms of behavioral objec- 
tives, with training stations in industry 
contributing to the cooperative aspect 
of the program. 

In cooperation with the National 
Supermarket Institute and Western 
Michigan University, the state staff is 
planning a library which will contain 
the latest information published in the 
food industry. Consideration is being 
given to making this Information 
available to all food centers, and 
hopefully to planned seminars in the 
not too distant future. 

Commendation. The end of the 
second year's experience is summar- 
ised by F. N. McCowan in the Wash- 
ington Food Dealer as follows: 

"We are getting closer and closer to 
the realization of fulfilling the need 
for the retail food industry In man- 
agement training through the state 
program of vocational education. 
Plans are well formulated for the fa- 
cilities. 

"Fort Stellacoom Community Col- 
lege in Tacoma and Spokane Com- 
munity College will offer this course 
with on-the-job training, beginning in 
September 1971. Vocational educa- 
tion in the State of Washington and 
aU those who have worked so dili- 
gently in developing this course are to 
be commended. When established it 
will be as fine a course as is offered 
any place in the nation." 

Progress from here on may well be 
the topic of Chapter lit ■ 
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Mobile units — boon or bust 
In Industrial education? 



Survey tees most 
promise In 
delivering elements 
of career 

education 
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Traveling" classrooms an « frequent 
enough sight in American taxation 
these days to causa one to wonder. Are 
they setting a pattern for certain types 
of education? Are they a food invest- 
ment for industrial education? Win they 
be useful in bringing together resources 
for career education? 

As an approach to the questions, edi- 
tors Of INDUSTBJAL IDUCATIOM CUh 

vassed the state d epartm e nts of educa- 
tion to see where and how the mobile 
unit was being used in in* anadahned 
area of education. 

Many states, we found, do not use 
the mobile units in any way or they do 
not use them for industrial education, 
Some said they planned to use them m 
the future; a few said they did not feel 
that the concept was practical for indus- 
trial education. 

Yet, the survey identified 16 states 
which used the trailers for either indus- 
trial arts or vocational-industrial pro- 
grams. In all, SO units were found being 
used for various purposes. 

Most popular urns were for career ex- 
Proration, and vocational programs for 
disadvantaged and adults. Twelve re- 
sponses indicated that they used the 
trailers for either career exploration or 
for guidance. We construed these types 
of programs to have a great deal m 
common although obviously may an 
not the same thing. Sis units served dhv 
advantaged. 

Three types of wallers were found in 
use. One is the commercially available 
"house" type units outfitted by firms 
whkh are (a the business of providing 
mobile classrooms. Another approach* ' 
to buy an old paasenger or school bus 
and either build in the equipment for 
the program or contract for a com- 

Si INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



menial fin to do it The third ap- 
proach is the complete M do^ounriT 
•pptoach; when a vocational school 
constructs the trailer on a purchased 
chassis and installs the equipment - 
Typical of the first approach an the 
tadustrial arts trailers used in New York 
City for elementary school industrial 
art) and for career education. In New 
Jersey the same type unit is used for a 
variety of innovative programs in- 
cluding auto tune-on, commercial typ- 
taft graphic arts end assembly line pro- 
duction. Such trailers usually run from 
30 to 60 foot long and follow the hues 
of the conventional "boost trailer." 

School or passenger buses have 
worked out well for some situations 
such as the electronics programs in New 
Mexico and Colorado as well as career 
education m Wyoming. 

The "do-h-yourseir approach to rep- 
resented by an exploration program for 
three elementary schools in Wilkes 
County, North Carolina which is 
housed m an I by 32-foot trailer con- 
structed at the Wilkes Vocational Cen- 
ter. Welding, carpentry and electrical 
classes constructed two units-one for 
industrial arts and one for home eco- 
nomics. Success of the first two units 
has led to a third now being con- 
structed for guidance hi euro** 
uwarcness to the "world of work.' 



for urine Wallers vary widely. 
The New Jersey State Department of 



Education, which operates 12 units, hat 
as one of its objectives to promote pn> 
manent programs by demonstrating fie 
need through mobil approaches, a fees 
■ that the trailers can help sell the van* 
of the program in question. 

Some districts use them because low en- 
rollments do not warrant giving pn> 
aanent space In a fixed toetionTothm 
um them for courses of short duratioa 
which can be more easily brought to the 
industry or the community. Still others u* 
the mobile approach because they find it 
more feasible to have several achools shsr. 
ing the cost of the laboratory and the b> 
structort salary. (Such is the can with as 
electronics program which shuttles dsflv 
between two schools II nrilroanartm Col- 
orado,) New York City uses the trailers it 
has to enrich the elementary echool pro- 
gram with hands-on career oriented act*- 
Hies. When the trailer is used for career 
education and guidance information it 
nouns a variety of resources for the 
broadest possible experience for the un- 
dent 

Then an some advantages to the 
mobile classroom as opposed to 1* 
fixed counterpart The first of these a 
oat It to initially cheaper than adding a 
room to a crowded school And the cos 
per student factor is lower if it can be 
shared with another school Some mo- 
bile units are shared with three dittrka 
thus reducing the cost even men. Nor 
dots expensive equipment sit idle. 




a y b n resouros > u na tor i 
i fwough that search. 



eouoason. A ooordbMsor on duly at 
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fin om count fc over the nit 

earn another school. Mora efldent on 
■ sko Bade of the instructor's aw 
ante he atfvot two or nun schools. 

Oo toe other hood, the mobiles in- 
voKr tone inherent difflculttn. Tbeee 
■dvde rapid deprodatioB of the ash; 
hifb neJn teMo c e com for the tractor 
or power unit (including gag, oil, thee, 
en repein). Delicate equipment can be 
•ore easily damaged through transport 
ever rough terrain and placement of 
eentpment is united by narrow widths 
ssfficularty when buses an need. 

It could be significant that no user of 
the mobile units has said they wen dis- 
appointed with them. But we're not 
eve that such statements aren't sup- 
waned for sake of the program. It is 
■ore significant that a number of the 
earn have been in use for some time 
esd have not been abandoned. In Ar- 



How states use 
mobile units in 
Industrial education 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



Acttvtty: Onrunr mmtoraHon 

County echoo* we vunsd on ■ 

prortneAeV 20.000 Heme. Herdwwe Ineejoee 




for example, the mobile 

dot shop has been operating since 
1*70, has been used m II Ugh schools, 
vocational-technical schools and youth 
enters, has enrolled and taught 1,065 
ugh school students and 141 adults. 
Tail gives some credence to their eval- 
ntion: M Its three yean of services . . . 
on magnified the need for mora units 
o various training areas. 

"We consider this prototype unit . . . 
practical and economical It * a pack- 
aged and complete exploratory course 
(which) can be moved into the areas 
•here it is wanted and needed. Diced- 
vattsged and stow learning students are 
often motivated to lean when action 
■nations are presented. This is a pro- 
fan that is . . . profitable, mil ofac- 
un, interesting and challenging." 

While mobile units are not taking the 
matry by storm they are proving" 
lei ia presenting new programs of 
aw education, to meeting some la., 
juy and some rural educational prob- 
hns where educational needs of people 
« ut being met. And how doyou 
■eatura the value of n program mat 
nee* a human need? • 



ActMty: Career evaluation and 



Jgq^ffly program provides 
entry okMc. 



If^^JSJ!?!!^ d * S n *» tteir truer- 



••.observed by an "equator" who 



tit. 

TfnmV wVen 

ntonr to the reeervatton to provide much- 
needed menpoww for conetrucuori of 45 
new homos; a community center and van- 




and prteons throughout New Jersey. Pro- 
a™ * yB«^wdw the BumsTot sS- 
oiei Needs end Cooperative Education DM- 
•ton ol VocattoneJEducetton.^^^ 




. omce and eaJee cajrMno: and 
yd* trades (uohoJslorttt) The unto are 
operated by the Laiw^fioert ofEduS 



Acnvth;: Bposuro to tmovaN* progreme, 



ThU 

e nUton); aut o tune-up, em* engine fep2r~ 
•tajen na^oheo)^ 




irttolng mo- 
vnwa County 
*-oncxpto- 

». Ffwr nee en man**! arts ort- 
8^J"5£!J5* *torege to cony on actM- 



No dm* MMt a m, 

mlm* 



Ahuca) 



eetup tor career 
oan conduct bom 



In 

programs or 



*o*frCnrow m ntoiw tor rural echoots 
AI6-feot vun U outntted wtm both herd end 

hour co ndensed curriculum wee pro- 

A-S4-b 

H7 WW. i»7j at 



•Wea*aaaaaa» 

apecS atudenSi •* *r 

£ operaeon ance 1668, f» SO-foot untt of. 
nil MPwwiy in nw> jw ntun jnouwnp VW 

mmidi vwnpra n Moray, muopw 
*? !?0 tourth, ifch and aMh jradm **h 
1.0. I*** ranging from SO to A. UnH tra* 
«» bat w a a n tour tohooto vWIng aoch four 
wrm m yw. rrogrsm mmmn 10 snprova 

qutMy ofadi — — 

attandanoa 
Uarad by 
NaiMn County, 



AeMly: Vraionri w du rt on and testing of 



awajvuxr.'-- * 

Inaaa prooadura that datoovar a 
Rift tha atudant'a voc 



Ajehoto (M of State unfte tft moved to* 
aohool to echo* bringing vocation* ea£ 

Eeph untt lainanned by two framed wa> 



> oduoaocn for Mow Iwiwi, kwn 
too and prsvont otudent dropout 
by tho four etomsntory schoofc In 



^ i^yjylodto fa ) "world Qfyort c" Ntow 
•no tenth grade akJdents, primarily, art to- 
Jjyau. apacws o Jpoa wort ^Pf^tKao in t 

.5??Jf i V_?' P*** No* fit thruot 
^taiMaa" of oocupatent. Known ai II 



«fnpi*r grapNce orientation and expta» 
•onto atudonbi who oro training to thai* 

Att^: Upgrading of InduslrU^edues* 



AgyjMjItndMn ectdiy m port of 

An old 32-fcot school bus wee outflow! wtth 
bWKhoi ond nuipmont to prowkta tooha> 
mg ietMttM m woodworMng, oto 
plumbing, and power maehanloa. Pour p 
fee aohooH and a parochial school havo 



VET (Mobte Unit for Vooattonol Evaluation 
a^ Joiang) program la dtojctsd by tha 
y^aahmgton County loard of Education. 
During 1 1972 tha program ^operated m three 
oounvee aarvlng special nseds atudanta In 
iSragular, oomp rs hono tv o aanlor high 



Mcuaa from campus to campus whart * 
duetrlel aducatlon taaehara ara bang 



Activity: Project MODEL, a eeraer deveV t* 



ActMty: Bactrontca training 
5r vw wakwen ocnooi Owner from 
Ctty. No furthar Wormatton avalabto at u 



(exemplary) funds. 
VOCATIONAUNOUtTIUAL 



Spmant program for Job antry okMa 
Pour motto, muftknaSa taachmg 
twlssani d^p^ad to provide job ertn/sWto 
for dtoadvantagad In urban araaa. In av 
aWjttona for •» mantaRy and phyatoaty 
hand tea ppad and m oorraottonal inattUons. 
Program waa launchad m mto>January. 



AttMhr Powar aawtog for tha naadw traoa 
mouatry. 

Trains up to 10 parsons at a Urns. Curans, 
operating in a email rural community in 
En*wCour%. 
AotMty. QuWenoe 

Being used currenfly at Utah State Urtvettt 
at Logan (a teacher education institution). 



AB av^ ^E ^ajtoretory program In machine 

Traveling to toco) area Ngh aehoota for ok- 
week programs, the unit sxposss 50 or 
mora jun iors e nd senio r s to an introductory 
mschins shop program before It movee on. 
fww.meinly la^to. 1) g^TeddWonel vo> 



cation si traaVng*, 2) hsip 

If thsy wantvd to go on tor eddWonal tram, 
tog in this area, and 3) mdhadly racruR 
young parsons for the whois treMna pro- 
gram si the arae vocational aehod at Crow 
toys Ridge. UnH oontsins 10 tothss; 10 ma- 
tog machines, an NC untt end a amas dm 
praaa. One end of the 80-foot traitor a used 
for Instruction and has room for 20 etu- 
dents; teaches with overhead projector, 

hnafif Agui m , .s»tii is a» ^ 

cnsM ooa ro eno pr ogram eawoii oosra. 
Activity: Expansion or vo cat ional oneringe ai 
four technical araaa 

Project "VAN" travels mob* vane among 
four rural schools. Unas Include training In 
msehtoe shop, r ofngs ra t ton end aer conov 
gonlng, _"wond of oonstruction"and etootrtc- 
Ity slectronlos. Each unH la atattonsd tor a 
yamsstsr at each school end tton rotated. 
Sarvee both m-sched youth end eduSj. To* 
toi cost of vans end squtomsnt $162,000. 
Program a) offered In ooopar a t l on wfeh Ar- 

|J AM | ».l4.-l - -4 | 

* Vaway vooaaonai lacnmcai acnoot 



p^avuviiy. Dvyvvrioa 

A m cp» u^ bnnga Introductory etoctrontos 
and vocattonel stoctronics to etudsnts In two 
dMorant communWss m aparaaV sealed ru- 
ral srsos: enothsr untt a used tor onentetion 
foroeresr education. An old school bus waa 
outfitted wtth otsctro nte Ins tructional herd- 
were to tsech eNher bsgtontog Isvsl or ed> 
An instructor, hired fuf* 



ActMly; Caraentry training 
The Indjanheed VTAE Ototrtot at Shell UJe 
aatopnsin, opsrstss a mobaa untt among 
two indton ra s sr v et ton araaa In the nonWn 
part of the state to give Inotona entry toe 
akaa to construction of new norms m 
renovation of older dwellings. The 14 by 70 
foot unit houses a radial arm saw, on 

«"y tor toe untt, a lternates b etwssr i two ZTmS^^J^^S^' ^ 1001 
schooa). The career or to ni a eon wilt snanrta auoo^nsuoi equipment. 

•mataV aTvraeka mtoXEl ActMty. PKiU powarMning unit to prepet 

TNs is a nine-week course for etthsr Ngh 
school students or for adutta. Untt la rotaao 
among four tocettona and asrves sppros- 
tog and power and trsrispor ta tton " matoly 216 etudento ermueJIy. 

torabon, l^^uadtoo^ oon^ ucl una *• «hooi datricts 



Activity: Imptomenttng career education 
•trough motto cieaarooma for home buttd- 



^nctucjaa ^no^tat l^o^jaa w — f ^ w . 
fonn buMIng, mbJng t and J^ ttaNng^ oonorato, 
bnw, inaaonry, p^nttng, ahaat rootdng. 




pair, tmnd tour-cyoia anglnaa and rook- 
atry* 

laiali < 
PwaTVWj. 



Pox traiey Technical tostttuta m Apptotona- 
gantzsd toe motte lab to give adutta an o> 
portuntty to Improve thstr basic toJawfW 
they can eucceed m vocational or tachnica 
programs at the toattuto. Part of this eflorta 
olracted at Msxlcon^ut»rtcens who wan a 
toava i the "migrant stream." Another lux- 
Jon of the tab is to provide career intonra 
Itontor guidance end co uns el ing of Nd> 




School. Pennimora. tMsconsin hM outmat 



e weidtog traitor which ssrves five counfa 
and operates as an extensi6n ol the 
«5oe£aaratttog program. Tha 630,000 34- 
foot trstter a puled next to anyone of the 51 
Ngh sohocto m the datrtot and wi handt 
toirtng of 80 etudsnts a week. Equipmei 
tookJdaaelght sack stoctrods atattons, tor 
MJQ stottons end four TIQ aattons. Tie* 
ataye to one tooatton from four to 10 we* 
depending on the demand. A second matt) 
wettng program is operated by ths to 
dtttnesd TechntoaJ inatttuto at Richmond 
mil a moved wherever it aj needed m fa 
dttrtct tor pr eparatory training or for up 
*™* n Jfi ^'tj^yaea' akaa. it otters training e 
era^Mk, TO. MK3, end oayaoatytona wa> 

Aplytty; tducetton tor olaad v a nta gad and 
Ntodtospped inokxtng adutt baaio eSjceW 
and amel engine mecnenica. 
^program a bsssd m Janeavtw Waca> 

fi? ,Adutt Eduoetlon Ototrtot headouartat 
Wo ether Information oonosrntogths pro- 
gram a ev aJto ba at tnia tme. 
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Report of 

The Northwest Ares Schools Multi-District 
Secondary Occupational-Vocational 



Training Program 



Projict Initiation 



In the fall of 1973 a vocational education project 
became operational In epareely populated north* 
weitern South Dakota which brought Instruction by 
utilisation of three relocatable, self-contained units 
to students in nine schools having a total of 1395 
students In Grades 042. The number of units has 
since been Increased to nine, with nine different 
courses offered on a semester basis. 



from their inception, each of the nine courses 
has met the vocational education standards necessary 
to qualify for reimbursement. 

Initial funding was principally from federal and 
state sources. 

. Previously, few or no vocational education courses 

had been offered by the nine schools, and none had 

« comprehensive program in vocational education. 
• e e e e e 

The following news release issued October 19, 
1973, preceding dedicetlon ceremonies st Lemmon 
on October 31 presents a capiule description of the 
project m its early stages of implementation. 



NATIONAL ATTENTION FOCUSES ON 
NORTHWESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA . . . 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ON WHEELS 



Nnfthweetem South Dakota wffl he me canter 
of iuboiui attention during the next few aaonthe for 
ifent innovation! Vocational education la the 
center of attraction as me andtidtemct SAVE* 
oraanfcation metitutee "vocational adaaonoa on 
»Ik*1»' tor high cahoot etiiiinti at ame 
aamdpating aehooi dtetricto, 

Dedication esmaonJee for* ate terns IS s 40 



loot oecupatieeioVvocational education i 
will he held in LaauMo on WosnooJey, October 11. 
el 1:30 P.M. la the National Guard Armory 
r >"t. vhkh will torsive m 



mobile unite putsch to dtffermt eehooh, k a 
fedrrallv.financcd exemplary jrotect which hot hoan 
approved by the State Board of Vocational 
Education. LB. (the) Oteaon la ti» Seam Dakota 
!V-t=r c* Vocational V 



The parpoae of ttt project. «hteh wfl 
,.tM~.«.ty nine tivoportablc riaaainaai. la 
to detenaune the fcoaatfJty of aaohile cooaMonal 
education d aaa r eo m i for next areaa whan It would 
not he practical to hue ammata to a aoateal 
vocational facility. 

Schoob located In aorawsstem Sou*. 
Dakota that wBJ be Involved hi the project en 



buffalo, Boon, Lenmon, Mclntoch, hVUighlln. 
Timber Lake, laahei, FaHh and Duprec.* 

Exh mobile unit wul look aimiiar to a 12' x 
40' mobile home and will contain 730 aquare feet of 



The fast tana unite wttJ be demmed for 
seaeae of atudy hi the areas of s (1) general metaleto 
Include machine tool operation, cheat metal, electric 
arc welding and ma welding; (3) budding tradet to 
■el u d e sarpeney, maaonry, yJumhing and 
isaeatntial wiring; and (3) etectekHy/eketeonics to 
Include commercial warns,' laduetiial electricity, 
asphancc repair, aartcre, andebctric motors. 

The proposal currteukun and srojeeta have 
bam diakniii to yrovide ahw-woak auteuetfonal 
aeJta. At the cesafcdsa of each aaavwsek period, 
each fedhty will be mtatad to a new die. At the 
eoamhaton of the 1971-74 aehooi year, ctudente at a 
school within each of ate aJac dtetriete will have 
ssa al ved oajual oxposura to ana of the three career 
eausssead propaam Daring me 1974.78 and 
1978.76 school yean dt additional fadUttea (three 
sash year) wH be added to the system ao tiut at the 

aaaWMaBBamtafl mm? matt MOlmlt ml ■hafha l ga aa fA ttfaaat mfftl 

w^awaanpaaapa^a wm aaam apsnajwa earn season* aaaseesswa^a m«a 

i wfll have sortfcjpated in dw project ao a full 



Jaaaat Doo ll tttc. Director of Northwest Area 
Schoob SAVE Pmgraat,wa1aram director for the 
exemplary project 

In tei aated prraonr man throughout South 
Dakota and nelahlmring atatea wiD attend dedication 
. , rt ^ M October 31. 



•fteporter'e Note: Putt tide of the onjanteatlen la the 
Korthwcet Area Srhooto Special, adult, and Vocational Bduea* 
tlon (SAVLt prof ram. A detailed otplanation te 
on Pose Si. 



•Reportec'e Mete: Pktth and 
raioaM aa individual or hook, but 
mstrtetNo.il. 



Dupror art cited in the ntwe 
are to Won River Independent 
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The Northwest Area Schools Multi-District 
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SIZE OF 1HB NORTHWEST AREA SCH00L8 

Multi-District Secondary Occupational-Vocational Edu- 
cation Center It shown in relation to the tntire state 
by the ahaded portion of this South Dakota map. 
At shown In the illustration below, all schools and 
independent school districts in the original proposal 
became part of the Multi-District except Cheyenne- 
Basle Butte. 



Principsl Roads Linking the 9 Towns In ths Multi-District 




) 



LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLS 
In the Multi-District are 
shown In bold face. The 
distance from Buffalo to Mc- 
Laughlin over the shortest 
route on principal roads Is 
1S8 miles. 
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Gtneral ft Specific Purpostt 

A* set out to the application for tht txtmplary 
program, tht purpose and tht general and specific 
objective* were stipulated as follows: 

•Tht purpose of this exemplary project la for tht 
development of a relocatable secondary occupational 
vocational education system for the counties of Hard* 
Ing, Perkins, Corson, Dewey, Ziebach, and parts of 
Meade; this system will contain the necessary class- 
room facilities, specialised equipment, curriculum 
guides, A. V. Materials and will Include operational 
staff training for instructors so as to conduct pre-vc- 
catlonal programs." 



General and specific objectives of the program 
were delineated as follows: 

"I. To provide meaningful knowledge, that which 
can be put to productive use. 

"2. To provide an atmosphere In which students 
evaluate their Interests and aptitudes for a specific 
career. 

"3. To provide the students with a new approach 
for educational experience as well as a sense of 
relativity to education In general. 

"4. To broaden the scope of secondary education 
in the schools participating In the Multi-District pro- 
gram by serving as an extension of occupational class- 
rooms to each member school. 

"5. To provide students with the background 



necessary to enter vocational-technical education pro- 
grams at an advanced level. 

"6. To develop an exemplary program which will 
serve as a pattern allowing other communities to 
provide a almllsr delivery system which will afford 
secondary students throughout 8outh Dakota the 
chance to learn new skills." 

Other parts of the application pointed out the 
following specifically significant aspects: 

1. Prior exemptary projects in the state that have 
proved successful In more densely populated areas 
art not practical In tht northwest region of South 
Dakota because of the great distances between educa- 
tional centers. 

2. The proposed duration of the exemplary pro- 
ject was to be from August 21, 1973 to July 31, 1976. 

3. The budget proposed amounted to $238,000 
for the first fiscal year, with 3211,000 to come from 
Federal and State funds and 127,000 to be raised lo- 
cally (13,000 from each school). 

4. Certification for each staff member would be 
based on certification requirements set forth by the 
South Dakota State Plan for Vocational Technical 
Education. 

8. The proposal was developed to consultation 
with advisory committees. 

3. Student! in Grades 942 to the high school 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Eagle 
Butte would be eligible for participation In the oc- 
cupational-vocational training program if the govern- 
ing board would choose to become part of the govern- 
ing districts. 

7. Participation of any school district would be 
In accordance with the South Dakota State Plan for 
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Vor«t|rm«i TVhnical Education Fiscal Tor 1978, Sec- 
Hon 43, which ekes provisions for participation of 
students attending private nonprofit schools. 

8. The 1973 session of the South Dakota legislature 
approved Icglalatlon and the governor algned Into law 



«n Act which allowa for the origination of multJ. 
district aecondary occupational-vocational education 
oentera at the desire and action of local school dis- 
tricts with the approval of the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education. 



Significant Population & Financial Statistics 

In the Proposal 



POPULATION 
Population by dtp, 1*70 

CITY 

Bison . 

Buffalo . , M n _ 



School District 

Bison Ind. School Dist 87 
Harding Co. Did. School Dist 4 
Isabel Ind. Dist 1 
Lemmon Ind. Dist 88 
Mcintosh Ind. Dist. 1 
McLaughlin Ind. Dist. 21 
Timber Lake Ind. Dist 2 
West River Ind. Dist. 18 



•liuitloa 



Isabel 

Lemsion » 1997 

^ Mcintosh 563 

m McLaughlin 863 

~ m .625 

*°««l PopulaUoa la entire area, 1870 census 
• — 070 waa 18,018 

VALUATION, 1878 

Other Total 

814,460.773X10 81373,000.00 815,833,773.00 

22,279,160.00 1323.331.00 24.102.511.00 
4,113367.00 519.0014)0 4,632368.00 

13,744336.00 5,135330.00 18,880,166.00 
7,678,876.00 1383353.00 8,902329.00 
7,467389.00 1378394.00 9346.483.00 
6,58832830 1343369.00 7332307.00 

1438731030 1322,795.00 16310,605.00 

890,720,059.00 815,180373.00 8105300322.00 



TAX LEVY TOR EDUCATION BY EACH 
SCHOOL DISTRICT IN 1878 





Tax Levy for Education 


General Fu 
Ag. 


ad 
Other 


* ..i *•••«, ui 


2037 


8344 


Isabel Ind. Dist. 1 


2430 


4030 


Harding Co. ind. Dist 4 


1331 


18.01 


Lemmon Ind. Dist. 68 


2030 


82.60 


?!f!rt:i-*! !nd. Dist. 1 


24.00 


40.00 


Mcl auphlfn Ind. Dist. 21 


2130 


84.40 


Timber Lake Ind. Dist 2 


24.00 


40.00 


West River Ir.d. Dist. 18 


2039 


8338 


Avenge Lev* 


2131 


8432 
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BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OP EACH 
DISTRICT, 1878 

School District Amount off ludebtedaese 

Bison Ind. Dist. 87 .0. 

Harding County Ind. Dist. 4 (Buffalo) 4. 

Isabel Ind. Dist. 1 4 85,00030 

Lemmon Ind. Dist. 68 40300.00 

Mcintosh Ind. Dist. 1 61300.00 

McLaughlin Ind. Dist. 21 50,000.00 

Timber Lake Ind. Dist. 2 137300.00 

West River Did. Dist. 18* 97,000.00 

■Faith 82,000.00 

•Dupree ... 5,000.00 

Total Bonded ladcbtednrM 8450,00000 
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SEMESTER ROTATION OF COURSES 
AND NOBLE UNITS Iff ItTMO 
< HIRO YEAR OF EXEMPLARY PROJECT) 

Hardin* County (Buffalo) 

lit— Auto Mechanics 

2nd— Health Occupatloni 
Biaon 

1st— Building Tradaa 

2nd— Auto Mtchanka 
Waat River 
(Faith) 

lat— Agricultural Tachnology #2 (Animal Bdenoe 

It Rangt Management) 
tad— Building Tradaa 
(Duprtt) 

lat— Quantity Food Occupations 

2nd— Agricultural Tachnology #2 (Animal Science 

A Rangt Managomant) 

laabtl 

lat— EJectridty /Electronics 
* tad— Quantity Food Occupatlona 
Timber Lake 

lat-8alta A Diatributlon 

2nd— Electricity /Electronics 
McLaughlin 

lit— Agricultural Tachnology #1 (Plant A foil 

Science) 
tad— Sales A Diatributlon 
Ifcntosh 

lat— General Metals 

tad-Agricultural Technology #1 (Plant A Soil 
Science) 

Lemmon 

1st— Health Occupatlona 
tad— General Mttala 



SEMESTER ROTATION SCHEDULE PLANNED 
FOR COURSES AND MOBILE UNITS 
FOR THE 1**77 SCHOOL TEAR 

Harding County (Buffalo) 
1st— General Metals 

tad— Agricultural Tachnology #1 (Plant A Soil 
Science) 

Bison 

lat— Htalth Occupatlona 

tad-Gtneral Mttala 
Watt River 
(Filth) 

lat— Auto Mechanics 

tad— Htalth Occupatlona 
(Dupret) 

Sat— Building Tradaa 

2nd— Auto Mechanics 
laabtl 

1st— Agricultural Tachnology #2 (Animal Science 
A Rangt Management) 

tad— Building Tradaa 
Timber Lake 

liv -Quantity Food Occupatlona 

2nd— Agriculture Technology #2 (Animal Science 
and Rangt Management) 
McLaughlin 

1st— Electricity /Electronics 

2nd— Quantity Food Occupatlona 
Mcintosh 

1st— Sales A Diatributlon 

2nd— Electricity /Electronics 
IsMomon 

lat— Agricultural Technology #l (Plant A Boll 

Science) 
tad— Salea A Diatributlon 



Sparse Population Decisivo In Multi-District Formation 



INDICATIVE of the sparse 

T»r.w UHr.r In tft# Multl-DlS* 

trict Is Meadow on Highway 
No. 20 hist 12 miles oast of 
Bison, a town which had a 
population of 406 In 1970. In 
fcutMUut* to tne nine torna In 
the tight independent dis- 
tricts comorlslnt the Multl* 
District, the area contains 
about 25 settlements similar 
to Meadow. Population of 
tfc: :a:lr« ! f '4ltlDistrict In 
1070 was 18.013. 
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1HII MOBILE UNIT, hous- 
ing tht Health Occupations 
eoum, wu situs ad tightly 
star tht Buffalo tehool 
buttdlng whtn tht photo 
was taken. Tht unit has 
running wstsr and a hath 
to aid instructional objcctlv- 





CHARACTERISTICS of mo- 
hilt units ware dtiigntd to 
ht adaptlvt to specific in* 
■fractional purposes. This 
ont, for 8slts *t Distribu- 
tion, wu constructed with 
an entrance and windows to 
accomodate needs of that 



THE BINE mobile units 
»v.e obtained hjr the Multi- 
District la groups of three. 
Dimensions of tht Mat ate 
wart tniarpsd. Tht tint 
three were W x 60 feet . Tht 
tost sat art 14 s 60 lett 
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of Instructional Activitios For Youth & Adults 




* 



Glimpses Inside The Mobile Units 
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Flgurn on total expenditures for tht year 1975*76 
will not become available until tht and of thla flacal 
year, but an amended budgat ahowa anticipated as* 
nendltures amounting to $290,23540. Tht budgat 
rtflacti tht eoit of thrtt additional units put into 
optratlon for Inatructlon In Htalth Occupation!, Sales 
and Distribution (Dittributlvt Education), and Agrl* 
culturt Ttchnology #2 (Animal Science and Rangt 
Management). A aummary of tht budgat followa. 

SUMMARY OP THE BUDGET FOR 1075*76 

Ittm or Program Total 

Admlnlatration $41,67125 

Instructions!— 

Gtntral Mttals 18,79445 

Building Tradta 15,75125 

Eltctrtclty/Eltctronlca 1537125 

Quantity Pood Occupations 15474.00 

Auto Mtchanlca 1644440 
Agrlculturt Technology #1 

(Plant * SoU Sdtnct) 1744940 

Htalth Occupations 4646540* 
Salts 4 Distribution 

(Distrlbutlvt Education) 4743840 
Agrlculturt Ttchnology #2 
(Animal Sdtnct ft Rangt 

Managtmtnt) 42,66340 

Dissemination 1400.00 

Ttltphont 240040 

Moving Instructions! Units 

and Instructors' Travel 1140040 

Sitaa (Electrical Connections 

and Site Preparation) —4— 



$290435.00 



•llfurtt for Health Occupation*, tatao * Dittrfrutkm, aai 
Aarleulturt Ttchnolofy «a laeludt costs of SMbUo aalts sat 
eauipmtnt la addition to Instructional easts. 




Summiry off Incomo 



Sines Projsct Initiation 



Since Its activation in the 1973-74 achool year, U.t 
exemplary project has had income from federal, attte 
and local eources. 

Records In tht South Dakota Division of Voca- 
tional Technical Education ahow it baa received 
$370,731 In federal Part D or "exemplary nrosrow" 
funds since the. flacal year beginning July 1, 1973. 

Federal Part B or "basic program grant" funds 
over the period since the fiscal year beginning Jtrty ?. 
1973, and extending through December 31, 1975, have 
amounted to $82,142.14. In the same period, state 
reimbursement has totaled $27421.18. 

Financial support coming from local aources has 
Increaaed from 627400 during the Initial year of op- 
tratlon, to $54,000 the second year, and to $106,000 
during the current year for a total of 8189,000. 

Antldpatad amount from local aources for the 
1976*77 achool year la $126400. 



Project Appraisal 



Letters asking for appraisal of the project tent 
to the chairman of the Multi-District Board, to superin- 
tendents of the participating districts, and to four lefts* 
Istors of the multi-district area reveal strong support 
for the project, although some mild but significant 
reservations were expressed by two of the three 
legislators who responded. 



The letters, dated March 9. 1976, aakad each of 
them these specific questions: 

Have mobile unite met expectations In provid- 
ing students the best and moat varied vocational pro* 
grams that could be offered at a reasonable, efficient 
cost In schools In sparsely populated areas? Would 
you recommend a similar operation for other sparsely 
populated areas? 

A strongly affirmative reply was made by Multi- 
District Board Chairman Andrew Flachbach. 

ERIC 



The letter from Chairman Plachbach followa: 
I think that In general the mobile units have ex- 
ceeded expectations. The response by both the high 
achool and adult etudenta has been moat gratifying. 
Particularly pleasing was the fact that some of the 
male graduates of the Quantity Pood Occupations unit 
have Joined the military service to learn more in the 
area. 

With our limited enrollments and very limited 
financial abilities thla la the only poas'bllity we have 
of exposing our students to a variety of vocational 
areas that may create an Interest in a career. At the 
same time, some vocational skills are acquired that 
will always be useful. We cannot hope to produce 
skilled artisans In the limited time we have, but those 
students who ahow an aptitude for a particular voce* 
tion have demonstrated that they can Indeed learn a 
lot In a semester. 

I would highly recommend a similar cooperative 
effort In any sparsely settled area where people are 
willing to cooperate for the benefit of all the etudenta. 
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RESPONSES FROM SUPERINTENDENTS 

Frost Rsseel Mourn, Bterdlag County Schools, 
Rifhlo 

Tht Northwest Am Multi-District exemplary vo- 
cational education project Is wrvinf a largt land area 
with few students. In our school at Buffalo ws fstl 
that tht total projtct Is a raal asset to tht system. It 
was Inttndtd to rtlats Interest artas to students and 
adults In many vocations not readily available to par* 
tlclpants. There Is s limitation In skill development 
but the vocational Interest to be pursued by the stu- 
dent. If he desires, cannot be replaced. I feel the foals 
are being Instituted well and that a program of this 
nature has unlimited resource to the communities In- 
volved. 

From Dr. Carl Ochsaer, Mean 

There Is no doubt In my m'.nd that more could be 
dons If we had a full year of classes for each vocation* 
al arm we wanted to offer. We have simply dedicated 
ourselves to providing exposure to a great variety of 
vocations rsther than to attempt to prepare students 
for the Job market In one or two vocations. In that way 
the mobile classroom approach Is meeting our needs. 
Tee, it has some shortcomings and some problems but 
we always seem to be sbls to cops with them Yes, I 
would recommend this approach for sparsely eettled 
areas. 

(Dr. Ochtner then adds that he feels that these 
units and other Northwest Ares Schools projects have 
bonded the schools together. He aayi, "Oh yea, we 
disagree on Issues at our monthly meetings* but we 
don't dwell on petty Issues that so often set one school 
agelnit s neighboring school. What I am saying Is thst 
the Northwest Ares projects hsvs given us many com* 
mon grounds and also get us sdmlnlstrators together st 
least once s month to discuss Northwest Area servic- 
es and common problems") 

Frets John E> baler, babel 

Our organisation provides us with an excellent 
variety of vocational programs. These mobile units 
hsvs surpassed the expectations of their founders. 

The cost of these units Is Mas than our cost per 
CRU In our school system. This multi-district voca- 
tional education concept Is an excellent answer to the 
question of providing quality vo-ed services to stu- 
dents In sparsely populated areas st a reasonable cost 

The small sise of our high school allows an op- 
portunity for every student to participate each sem- 
ester In a new unit 

Frees Robert I* Staler, kVemaaea 

As a new superintendent In the Northwest Ana, 
my remarks will be very limited. From what I have 
been able to observe, the mobile unit eonospt of voca- 
tional education Is working very efficiently. If It were 
got for this program, we would never be able to offer 
tht variety of vocational programs that we currently 
do. I would most certainly recommend a similar op- 
eration for other areas similar to ours. 




Our students are very excited about each mobile 
unit except the Agriculture/Crops unit Each mobile 
unit provides a basic over-view of the occupation they 
are associated with; therefore, I would oonalder them 



to have met our expectations. The units hsvs worked 
well by moving them from one town to another even 
though not all school semesters end st the same time. 

FTee* W. 0» Rervtg, McLaaghUa 

1. I believe Mobile Education Units sre tht ans- 
wer to curriculum needs of small schools In sparsely 
populated areas. 

3. Staffing has been much better than average. 

s. I believe the cost Is within reason, sines not 
only secondary students, but also adult educational 
programs can be handled by the asms units. 

4 It Is the only system I know of that can pro- 
vide programa where Individual school costs would 
be prohibitive. 

ft. I would recommend the program to districts 
which have the need, vision and management person- 
nel to operate such s program 

6. The cooperation among district school su*». 
tendents Is very necessary, as one bad attitude can 
change an entire program You need dedicated ad- 
ministrators, not only for oversight of program, but 
to sassss progress. 

Fram Dtmlnk Catvettft, Timber Lake 
As s new administrator this year, I was skeptical 
of the project but In s very few months I was s con* 
firmed spostls. I wss amssed st the cooperation 
among nine schools In governing and funding. The 
participation by so large a number of students In seven 
different areas shows these young people believe 
In the benefits. It Is something an Individual school 
district would not be sbls to do unless it expended s 
great amount of funds. The nine trailers and their 
areas benefit our school district population very well 
and we cannot accomodate all those Interested. The 
Adult Education classes sre very popular. The pro- 
gram has been accepted very well here In Timber 
Lake, and I would encourage other school districts to 
give this type of program careful consideration. 

From W. O. Warren, West River Did, School Dis- 
trict (Faith and Daprtt) 

The mobile units hsvs provided experiences In a 
wide variety of vocations. This has given whole hew 
concepts for our children who live In this isolated 
area and the District could not have provided these 
opportunities without the assistsnce ws hsvs receiv- 
ed from State and Federal sources. 

RESPONSES FROM LEGISLATORS 

From Ret, HsreM MlUttt, Rata 

It seems to me thst possibly the project has not 
been In operation long enough to properly evaluate. I 
am aura that some courses sre st each school for too 
short s period to allow students to gain much from 
them. The biggest benefit would seem to be that the 
student might get enough Insight Into a subject to 
know whether they would want to pursue It further. 

As federal funds are withdrawn, I am sura wo 
must take a good look at the program and may have 
to make many adjustments to Justify Its continuance. 
No matter how you present additional courses In the 
sparsely settled areas of our state, It Is going to be 
costly. 

From Rep. Ceerge Mortal er, RtSe Foarche 
I think tht Multi-District Occupational-Vocational 
Project Is doing s very good Job I also believe it Is 
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tht only system that could be used In fuch an am, 
conildtrlng tht population and diatanca problems. 

Tht cost-sharing of tqulpmtnt and Instruction 
iskes It poaalblt for tht oehooli to offtr Instruction 
Jiat would othtrwlat bt too coatly. 

To raakt a program likt thla work, you must havt 
local aupport and good management Both art In thla 
project. It la working good. 

From Senator John Medy, Thanitr Hawk 

I btlltvt that tht uat of mobUt unlta for vocation* 
nl Instruction by tht Northwest Area Schools Is a vary 
practical thing. Thtrt may bt soma question about 
tht necessity of offering such courses to high school 
students. Since It Is evident that thost schools involv- 
ed feel it la a good Idea, than the use of the mobile 
unlta la certainly the most economical way of provid- 
tag the space needed for such classrooms. 

Offering instruction in several vocational courses 
has value In more ways than one. It la good for the 
student who does not Intend to go to school after 
graduation from high school The person who doss In- 
tend to attend one of our post secondary vocational 
schools can better decide which skill he would like 
to pursue. Since the instruction Is offered on a asm- 
aster basis there Is enough time spent on the various 
courses so that the student can decide Intelligently on 
hla future. 

STUDENT COMMENTS 

Student response to the project has been enthus- 
iastic. The comments which follow were given In 
evaluation as students were completing the first group 
of courses offered by the project. The multi-district 
trector says they are representative of moat student 
comments gathered st the time. They art presented 
here, with wording and punctuation slightly edited. 

Since that time, the multi-district has prepared 
n formal evaluation and follow-up instrument for stu- 
dent use. A copy is presented after the student com- 
ments which follow. The form has been tested" on 
students, end plans are In progress which would havt 
tht director of the multi-district present It to students 
In esch unit after each course. 

Student comments follow. 

• • a 

In this course I feel I have learned practical 
skills that I will be able to take with me no matter 
what line of work I go Into. 

• • • 

When this (mobile) unit came I hardly knew any- 
thing about carpentry or plumbing, or about drawing 
blueprints. Now I think I know most of the tools 
and how to use them, and could draw a sat of blue- 
prints if I bad to. Dad plana to let me, with a little 
help from him, build a hog house. 

• • • 

I have learned a lot even though my tests dont 
show It The course helps the kids who dont plan to 
go to college. 

• • • 

It was s real good class, and la the only clam 
In thla school that Interests me ... It also can be real 
helpful In everyday Ufa. 

• • e 

I learned quite a lot (from thla course), got real 
Interested In carpentry, and am going to try to gat a 
Job at one of the lumber companies this summer. 
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I think I learned something that will stick with 
ma for a tang time. The course gave me an ides of 
what I Ilka and dont like. It got boring some time*, 
but that's just school I like It 

tee 

I learned a tot about carpentry mostly, and I also 
thought you wart a good teacher • • better than any 
other in this school 

tee 

I learned a tot of useful things In this class. In 
met lt'a about the only clam I'm taking that amounts 
to anything. 

a • • 

I think thla clam waa a worthwhile clam. Even 
though I'm not going on Into the electronics business 
I learned things 111 probably use In the future. It 
waa interesting also. 

• • • 

I thought thla course was one of the most «ut*<.« 
tional courses I've ever token. It was educational, I 
think, because of tht Interest In the course. If I had 
my choice I'd take It for a full year or more. Before 
taking thla clam I had no Interest In electronics a.-.J 

now I'm tempted to go on and take more. 

• • • 

I thought thla (electridty/electronlca) waa a very 
good course. I learned a lot and enjoyed the course 
vary much. We covered a lot of material, hut it 
wasnt dull The teacher was good and knew a lot 
about what ha waa teaching and could get It across. 
This Is the best mobile I've taken to date. 

ate 

I think this Vo-Tech van was great and did a lot 
for me because It waa something to do with the life 
I'm going to lead. The courses In it were great es- 
pecially the welding and acetylene. The Instructor 
wss just fine and I wish he could stay (longer). 

• • • 

The van waa very Interesting. I learned a lot of 
things about metals and welding that I probably 
wouldnt have learned If I (hadnt taken) thla van. 
The teacher waa super. It'e because of him, I think, 
that I learned so much. He knew what he was doing 
and would always stop to help you. He always laugh- 
ad with us about our jokes and he was always In s 
good mood. I think that If all teachers were like this, 
students would like school and the teacher too. Thla 
Is the bast class I have aver had. 

• a • 

Thla waa the bast van I've evw been enrolled In. 
Now, whenever I want to weld or cut metal 111 know 
how. The clam wss Interesting snd I'd encourage any- 
one who had the chance to take It Our teacher Is 
really good with metals snd really knows what he's 
doing. He Is friendly and makes the clam interesting 
by explaining everything and usually had to twice, 
because the first time I never always caught it 

a a a 

I really enjoyed thla clam. I learned things I can 
utt for the rest of my Ufa when working on a farm 
or on nearly any mechanical job- If it weren't for 
this clam I probably would not have had the chance 
to learn these things. As for the Instructor, I think 
he Is s wonderful man with as much knowledge In 
the field as any man with many yean of schooling 

a a a 

I liked thla clam because thla la what I like to da 
tee 
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